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Appointments Vacant 





COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, ILFORD. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the following appointments :— 
(a) MASTER to teach ECONOMICS (Advanced Course) and 
ENGLISH (Boys’ School). Commencing salary {200 to £275 
per annum, according to qualifications and experience. Increments 
and maximum according to County Council Scale. 
(b) SPANISH MASTER for three days per week—Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. Salary £180 per annum. 
Applications to be made on forms to be obtained by sending 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the CLERK TO THE 
GOVERNORS. 





CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE. 
HE GOVERNORS invite APPLICATIONS for the position 
of DIRECTING HEAD of the City of London College. 
The commencing salary is £1,000 per annum. Candidates must 
possess first-class educational qualifications and a capacity for 
general administration and organisation and a wide experience of 
trade and commerce both at home and abroad. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the SECRETARY of 
the College either personally or on receipt of a stamped directed 
foolscap envelope. 

DAVID SAVAGE, Secretary. 

White Street, Moorfields, E.C.2. 





NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WALES, 
AND 
THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Ans wee are invited for a JOINT APPOINTMENT 

of KEEPER of the Department of Archeology in the 
Museum, andj LECTURER in Archeology in the College. Total 
salary £600 per annum. Forms of application and conditions of 
appointment may be obtained from the Director, National 
Museum of Wales, Cardiff, by whom applications should be received 
by May 1, 1920. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY. 
HE COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS for the POSITION 
of MALE ASSISTANT in the Central Library. Salary 
4212 10s., advancing by increments of £12 10s. to £250 per annum. 
Public Library experience essential, including Dewey Classification 
and open access methods. 

Applications, stating present position and particulars of Library 
Association Certificates held, etc., together with copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials to be delivered addressed to 
me at my office, Town Hall, Sunderland, not later than first post 
on April 12, 1920, endorsed ‘‘ Library Assistant.”’ 

H. CRAVEN, 
Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Sunderland, 

March 26, 1920. 


DERBY SCHOOL OF ART. 
A HEAD MASTER is required for the Derby School of Art 
to commence duties as soon as possible. 

Commencing salary, £500. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications should be forwarded not later than April 14. 

F. C. SMITHARD, 
Secretary to the Education Committee. 
Education Office, Becket Street, Derby. 
March 26, 1920. 








HANTS COUNTY COUNCIL.—EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BASINGSTOKE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EQUIRED next term, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL 
MISTRESS, graduate; salary according to scale, com- 
mencing at £180, with allowance for approved experience up to 
six years. Application form on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, from the Hreap Mistress, Basingstoke High 
School for Girls, Hants. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
PPLICATIONS are invited from persons desirous of having 
their names placed on the panels of teachers of (a) CITIZEN- 
SHIP (21s.); (b) HISTORY—Ancient and Modern (2Is.), 
Social (21s.), Commercial (15s.), Economic (15s.), Industrial (15s.) ; 
(c) LANGUAGES (Modern)—(i.) advanced and causerie (2Is.), 
(ii.) intermediate and elementary (15s. senior institutes, 10s. junior 
institutes), (a) French, (b) German, (c) Italian, (d) Portuguese, 
(e) Russian, (f) Spanish ; (d) LANGUAGE (Ancient Latin) (15s.) ; 
(e) LITERATURE (1l5s.). Salary is for an evening of two hours’ 
teaching. 

Apply to the Epucation OFFicER (T.6), Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
necessary). Form T.17 (p) will then be sent, and must be returned 
by April 8, 1920. In the case of male candidates, preference will 
be given to persons who have served or attempted to serve with 
the Forces of the Crown. 





JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY AND ART GALLERY. 
HE COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS for the APPOINT- 
MENT of SENIOR ASSISTANT (Male). Salary {£175 
per annum. Public Library experience essential, with knowledge 
of Cataloguing, Dewey Classification, open access. Shorthand 
and typewriting a recommendation. Candidates should hold 
at least two certificates of the Library Association. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of three recent testi- 
monials, to be sent to THE LIBRARIAN, Public Library, Hudders- 
field, not later than Friday, April 9th. 

By Order, 

Town Hall, Huddersfield. J. HENRY FIELD, 

March 29, 1920. Town Clerk. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF EAST HAM EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
EAST HAM TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: W.H. Barker, B.Sc., F.C.S. 
HE COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS in the Secondary School. 
Applicants must possess a University degree, or equivalent 
qualification, good qualifications in English and French, and be 
prepared to take an interest in school games. Preference will be 
given to candidates who have had some experience in secondary 
school work. 
Commencing salary £255 per annum, rising by annual increments 
of {15 toa maximum salary of £420 per annum. 
Forms of application, which may be obtained from the under- 
signed, should be returned at once. 
F. R. THOMPSON, 
t Secretary. 





Education Office, Town Hall, East Ham, E.6. 
March 29, 1920. 
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THE 


iS again in active operation. 


Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Arch, London, W.1. 


Ex-Service ;Men are being jing specially cared for by the 


CHURCH ARMY 


by means of 


HOSTELS FOR THOSE ATTENDING THE HOSPITAL FOR 
fitting of artificial limbs, and those seeking work and learning trades ; 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR MEN OUT OF WORK; 
TRAINING FARM in Essex (700 acres) and MARKET GARDEN 
at Stonebridge Park, Willesden, for training men to work on the land. 


Friends of the DISABLED AND 


for helping men who have lost their health in the Country’s cause. | 


MOTHERLESS 


of Ex-Service Men are taken in full charge. 


THE EVANGELISTIC AND SOCIAL WORK 


The WORK and its COST are both increasing 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefully received by the Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Cheques, Gc., should be crossed “Barclays, % Church Army.” 











SHELLSHOCKED 








CHILDREN \ 


























Appointments Vacant 


ESIDENT LECTURER in ENGLISH (Degree) wanted in 
September for Teachers’ Training College in London, to 
lecture on General and Children’s literature. 
Applicants should state age, qualifications, experience, and 
salary required. Box 11, ATHENZUM Advertisement Office, 170, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


ADY, educated, capable, expert shorthand typist, six years 
good office and secretarial experience, desires post as daily 
secretary or in office. S.W. district preferred. Accustomed 
responsibility. Salary £3.—Box 33, ATHEN&uM Advertisement 
Office, 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION earefully and 

promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; earbon 

copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge " Loeal.— 

Miss Nancy McFarvang, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westclifie Essex. 

7] YPEWRITING. — Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, 

Letters, Circulars, Testimonials, General Copying, Dupli- 
cating, etc. — J. TRImMNELL, 8, Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 




















Special Offer. 


THE BAN OF THE BORI. 


Demons and Demon-Dancing in West and North Africa, 
by Major A. J. N. TREMEARNE, M.A., LL.M., Author of “ Hausa 
Superstititions and Customs,” etc. 

Coloured frontispiece, 60 photographic illustrations and 47 figures in the text 
A most interesting and exhaustive study on African customs. 

8vo. 407pp. Cloth. Price 10/6 post free. 

L. CHAUND Y¥ Fr FORD LTD. 

2 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, Wr 














ATTRACTIVE BOOKS 
AT LESS THAN HALF THE PUBLISHED PRICES. 
Books on a great vwaricty of subjceta:—Sport, Travel, Fietion, 
Biography, Theology, etc., etc. 
All in New Condition as published. Catalogue on 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 





application. 














R.W ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
, IN WATER-COLOURS. 
SUMMER EAHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 till 6. 


Sa, PALL MALL, EAST (near National Gallery) 











GRAFTON GALLERIES. 
FRENCH EXHIBITION of GALERIE DES BEAUX 
ARTS of PARIS. 10 till 6. Admission 1/3 inc. tax. 











ETCHINGS BY IAN STRANG 


THE CHENIL GALLERY 
by the Town Hall, Chelsea. 














DAILY and SUNDAYS, 10 till 6. 
UGUSTUS E. JOHN’S War, Peace Conference, and Other 
Portraits. 
THE GALLERY OF THE ALPINE CLUB, Mill Street, Conduit 
Street, W. 
“There is one thing Mr. Augustus John has above his contem- 
poraries ; that is, an instinct for painting.’’—Morning Post. 
‘It needs no prophetic insight to foretell that the exhibition . . 
will be one of the sensations of the season.’’—Daily News. 


AUTHORS’ 
MSS. placed at highest prices; free monthly prizes; terms for 
stamp.—Cambridge Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta-St., W.C.2 




















HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
Cuanczry Lanz, Lonpon, W.C.2, 
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The best 


Labour Saving 
A\ppliance 


is the Human Brain 
| you apply your brain to every 


item of household management, 
however trivial, you will in the 
course of a year save many pounds. 


Do you, for instance, when cooking on 
a gas stove invariably turn out the gas 
when you no longer require the heat, 
er do you draw aside the pot from 
mere force of habit? 


May we send you a small pamphlet on 
“ Thrift ” in the use of gas which will 
help you to save odd pence daily in 
these days when every penny counts? 


We do not sell gas or gas appliances ; 
we exist to advise the public how to 
get the best service from the gas and 
the gas appliances which they use, 
and we are supported by the chief gas 
undertakings in the British Empire. 
If you will write to us about any difficulty 
we will put our expert service at your 
disposal fzee of charge or obligation. 


Fa ad 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAs ASSOCIATION 


47 Vicioria Street, Westminster, SW. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ECONOMIC 
CRISIS IN EUROPE 


By “ Economist.” 





An admirably clear and concise popular 
presentation of the existing economic chaos 
in Europe, its causes, and its probable future 
effects, with certain suggestions as to the lines 
upon which restoration should proceed. 


ROSE AND DRAGON $¢%, 


Postage 3d- 


BOOKS 


A biographical Series for Young People- 
The Westminster Gazette says: ‘‘ The Rose 
and Dragon Books will be welcome as gift 
books of real educational value.” 


A Plain Friend 


By ANNIE MATHESON. 2s. 6d. net. The 
first of the Rose and Dragon Books; it 
consists of— 


““ The life of a noble woman—one who stands 
in the front rank of philanthropists—Elizabeth 
Fry. It is related in an attractive human 
way—portraying her great work among 
prisoners, her strong and lovable character 
and the social world in which she lived.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


“It is with pleasure that one picks up such 
a healthy book for the younger generation. 

If young people would spend their 
evenings reading this kind of literature there 
would be a brighter hope for the future of 
the world. It is an inspiring work.’’—Labour 
Pioneer. 


John Bright 


By BERTRAM PICKARD. 2s. 6d. net. 


HELEN BriGHT CLARK writes: “I hope this 
little sketch of my father’s life, so pleasantly 
given may lead young people to appreciate 
those principles of right and justice that 
guided his public life.” 





Is, Net. 
Paper Covers, 
Postagej1d. 


BRITISH PERIODICALS, LTD. 
p & 16, Gough Square, Fleet Street, E.C.4 





HMMA 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 











EINSTEIN’S GREAT BOOK 


RELATIVITY: The Special and the General Theory. 


By Albert Einstein, 


Professor of Physics in the University of Berlin. 


Translated by ROBERT W. LAWSON, Sheffield University. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


General Literature 


THE LURE OF THE MAP. By W. P. James. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. [April 


OLD VILLAGE LIFE. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., 
F.S.A. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. [May 


DUPLEIX AND CLIVE: The Beginning of Empire. 
By Henry Dodwell, M.A. Oxon., F.R.Hist.S., Curator of 
the Madras Record Offices. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL. By S. Baring- 
Gould. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. [Apriz 


SCALA MUNDI. By Arthur Chandler, Lord Bishop 
= — Author of ‘‘ Ara Coeli.”” Crown 8vo. 
. net. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE SEPTUAGINT. By Richard 
R. Ottley. Crown 8vo. 8s, net. 


GREEK TRAGEDY. By Gilbert Norwood, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in the University College, Cardiff. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


THE BEE-MASTER OF WARRILOW. By Tickner 
Edwardes, Author of ‘‘ The Lore of the Honey Bee.” 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF JACOB BOEHME. Compiled 
and edited by W. Seott Palmer. With an Introduction 
by Evelyn Underhill. Fcap. 8vo. 5s, net. 


THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE. By George Herbert 
Perris. With 12 Mapsand Plans. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. By 
A. F. Pollard, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of English 
History in the University of London. With 19 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Sport, Travel, etc. 


A BOOK OF THE SEVERN. By A. G. Bradley. 
With 16 Illustrations in colour by R. H. Buxton. Demy 
8vo. 15s. net. [April 


Philosophy, Economics, Politics, etc, 
BERGSON AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. By J. Alexander 
Gunn, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. [In preparation 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. A new 
edition. Demy 8vo. 17s, 6d. net. 





[In preparation 


SOCIAL THEORY. By G.D.H.Cole,M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


5s. net. 
CHAOS AND ORDER IN INDUSTRY. By G. D. H. 
Cole, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. [May 


A SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, 1815-1918. By J. F. Rees, M.A., Lecturer on 
Economic History in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS. By J. Harry Jones, M.A., 
Professor of Economics in the University of Leeds. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. [April 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. By E. J. 
Urwick, M.A. (Oxon.), Tooke Professor of Economic 
Science, London School of Economics. Second Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [May 


ECONOMICS. By James Cunnison, M.A., Lecturer 
in Social Economics in the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [April 


NATIONALITY. By Sydney Herbert. Assistant 
Lecturer in International Politics, University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. [April 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSUASION. By William 
Macpherson, M.A., Inspector of Schools to the City of 
Bradford Education Committee. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 

[May 

PSYCHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. By R. R. Marett, 
M.A., D.Sc., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and University Reader in Social Anthropology. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Scientific and Technical 


INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY: An jrtro. 
duction to the Study of Fossils. By Herbert L. 
M.Sc., F.G.S., Lecturer in Geology, University Coll®8¢ 
Reading. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Apres 


COAL MINING AND THE COAL MINER. By H. F. 
Bulman, M.I.Min.E., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. Author 
of ‘‘ Colliery Working and Management,” etc. With 
Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


CHEMISTRY FOR PUBLIC HEALTH STUDENTS. 
By E. Gabriel Jones, M.Sc., F.I.C., Lecturer in Public 
Health Chemistry in the University of Liverpool, Deputy 
Public Analyst for the City of Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 
6s, net. 


THE MAMMARY APPARATUS OF THE MAM- 
malia in the Light of Ontogenesis and Phylogenesis. By 
Ernst Bresslau, M.D., late Professor at the University of 
Strassburg. With 47 Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Crown S8vo. 








METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 
PILATE GAVE SENTENCE. 

Crown 8vo. 7s, net. 
WELL-TO-DO ARTHOR. 
ADMIRAL TEACH. 
O PERFECT LOVE. 
cat Wt Pas oS 

ND OUT THE WAY. Clara Turnbull 

SESTRINA. A. Safroni-Middleton 
DAD. Albert P. Terhune 


C. M. Cresswell 


W. Pett Ridge 

C. J. Cuteliffe Hyne 
Lady Troubridge 

H. C. Bailey 





F. Wren Child 
Grace S. Richmond 
Charles A. Seltzer 
Edna Ferber 

John C, Beecham 


JOHN BULL, JUNIOR. 
RED AND BLACK. 
FIREBRAND TREVISON. 
ROAST BEEF MEDIUM. 
THE ARGUS PHEASANT. 

Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
THE GODS OF MARS. Edgar R. Burroughs 
TYOPA. Ernest Glanville 
THE CODE OF THE MOUNTAINS. Charles Neville Buck 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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OLD CLOTHES 


INCE the war we who were in khaki—the men 
- more easily than the women—have been living 
in the old clothes which, in 1914 or thereabouts, 
were enthusiastically or regretfully embalmed and 
laid to mature in wardrobes or old trunks. It is 
melancholy, indeed, to reflect how many of these 
suits, carefully folded and redolent of camphor, waited 
in vain to drape once more the limbs whose shapes 
they knew so well, now wrapped in the ultimate 
garment of all mortality. As for the clothing of the 
hereafter, I find it hard to accept the revelation of 
“Raymond” that the forms of. the departed are 
clothed in the emanations of defunct earthly suitings ; 
I prefer to imagine the disembodied freed from fleshly 
fetters, and not bound in their higher state to the 
daily adjustment of spiritual braces and celestial 
suspenders. The physical bliss, to be found in this 
existence, of nude revelling on a strand lapped by 
summer waves, fanned by a zephyr and warmed by 
a bland sun, is surely a premonition of a more perfect 
state in a less constricted life. Be that as it may, it 
is with the survivors that we are here concerned. If 
there was any joy among those old clothes at their 
disentombment by a familiar hand, the joy of their 
owners at this resurrection, as they consigned their 
khaki without unction to the grave, was at least as 
great. Not only was there affectionate recognition 
of familiar things all but forgotten, not only was there 
promise of ease after stiffness, and variety after 
monotony, but there was assurance of wealth—vary- 
ing, it is true, with the richness of the half-remembered 
hoard, but wealth real and tangible, a definite 
and ridiculously enhanced value dwelling in every 
single article. 
Happy indeed was the man who had been extra- 
vagant before the war, who counted his shirts by the 


dozen, who had full measure of socks pressed down 
and running over, and numbered to every coat two 
pairs of trousers. If he had been exposed to reproach 
in earlier days for self-indulgence and vanity, he now 
proved to have been a wise investor whose investments 
had appreciated at least one hundred per cent. His 
many suits, his cupboard full of boots and shoes, his 
store of ties, were now so much fine gold, promising 
him for years immunity from the extortions of after- 
war clothiers and bootmakers, who, for all their triple 
charges, could not give him the quality of the days 
when garments, as it appears to our saddened minds, 
cost but a song. Yet he who had been more modest 
in his acquirements was not unhappy, for who can 
regard with discontent even half a talent which has 
brought forth two- or threefold, though buried? The 
one preoccupation of us all, well or sparely provided, 
has been to reckon how long our old clothes would 
last, whether they would carry us on till a restored 
world-trade and, perhaps, an increased earning 
capacity in ourselves would make the replacement 
of them a less inconceivable undertaking. Our firm 
determination has been that we will wear these old 
suits to their last thread, let the boots crumble to dust 
upon our feet and the shirts fall in shreds from our 
backs before we would face the prospect of equipping 
ourselves anew. 


There is nothing to be ashamed of in such a 
determination; no moral issue is involved in the 
clothing of the body, save in deciding how much may 
legitimately be spent on it. But on clothing the mind 


there is no limit to legitimate expenditure, and a moral 
question indubitably arises in the consideration of 
mental old clothes. A parallel may, in some sort, 
be justly drawn between the effects of the war on our 
bodily and our mental wardrobes. The putting on 
of khaki had certainly its counterpart in the refur- 








bishing of the intellectual and emotional self in a war- 
outfit. In this respect there was no distinction 
between men and women, or between those who fought 
and those who remained at home. It was an inevit- 
able process for every man and woman, bewildering 
by its novelty, disconcerting in its effects. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw in his preface to “‘ Heartbreak House” 
submits the material of the mental khaki in this 
country to a ruthless dissection from which, in his 
judgment, it appears a hideous blend of madness 
and false sentiment. To Mr. Shaw himself it was 
a shirt of Nessus. ‘‘ I can answer,” he says, “‘ for at 
least one person who found the change from the wisdom 
of Jesus and St. Francis to the morals of Richard IITy 
and the madness of Don Quixote extremely irksome. 
But that change had to be made ; and we are all the 
worse for it, except those for whom it was not really 
a change at all, but only a relief from hypocrisy.”” As 
might have been expected, he fails to notice in this 
abhorrent material certain strands which were brighter 
to look upon, and might well earn their place in any 
future textile of the mind—the strands of self- 
sacrifice, of fortitude and of enthusiasm for a common 
end: nevertheless, the war-covering of the mind, 
though there were times when it seemed too familiar 
ever to be changed, became as intolerable as khaki 
to the temporary soldier. True, we have shown a 
greater reluctance to consign it to the lumber room 
than he his uniform, but with greater reason, since 
the spiritual conflict has exceeded in length the physical ; 
even now, with the peace ratified, it is hardly over. 

It is high time, however, to deck our minds once 
more in the ordinary garb of peace. The ques- 
tion is whether our old clothes that, in 1914, were 
metaphorically snatched off our backs by terrific 
circumstance will do as well for some years longer 
as the serges and worsteds which the returned warrior 
is now happily unearthing. No doubt these familiar 
suits of ideas will fit us just as easily as they did. We 
can slip into them as smoothly as into an old Norfolk 
jacket, stretching our mental limbs luxuriously, like 
tom cats by the fire, in ecstasy at so much comfort 
after so much stress. We shall not, most of us, have 
grown out of them, a melancholy commentary on the 
inches which we supposed the physical and bayonet 
training of war had added to our mental girth. Even 
if we find certain of them slightly threadbare, our 
affection for them will make light of such deficiencies. 
Our old political fancy waistcoat, party-coloured, how 
neat it looks! Those stout boots of social prejudice, 
why, they will last for years. Surely it would be 
madness to throw them away. Besides, it would be 
extremely expensive to lay in a complete new outfit. 
The outlay of time and energy would be almost pro- 
hibitive, and our personal command of these resources 
seems to have diminished as surely as our personal 
incomes, for we can hardly meet the demands made 
on either. The temptation certainly is strong to pop 
on one or two of the most becoming vanities, as we 
linger before the admirable figure which we cut in 
our own reflections, and to put the rest of the dear 
old things away in their accustomed drawers, thus 
saving our time for pleasanter, or, as we think, more 
necessary objects, and serving simultaneously the 

interests of economy and comfort. 
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Those who succumb most easily to the temptation 
will generally be the ones who would be particularly 
improved by a new outfit. No two individual cases 
will be entirely alike. Some—the author of 
“Heartbreak House,” for instance—have only to 
take their sage’s robe out of camphor and ensue 
wisdom as before ; others have been stripped so naked 
that, whether they will or no, they must acquire a new 
covering, be it only one of sackcloth; others, again, 
whose war-garments were as offensive as those they 
wore in peace, will swagger imperturbably in them 
to the tomb. But the average man, if he devote 
some graver moments to the survey of his mental 
wardrobe, is bound to be assailed by some misgivings 
regarding the durability of the things he put away 
in 1914; or, if they are still in good condition, they 
may appear too far behind the best fashion of to-day 
to warrant their retention unaltered. He will not 
even put his khaki away without reflection, lest he 
should bury some component of more than transitory 
value. And he will almost certainly come to the 
conclusion that modifications are necessary, if he is 
to cut a decent figure in the world, unless he is content 
to wrap himself in the old cloak of self-satisfaction 
and have done with it. The worst of it is that, what- 
ever is necessary to be done, he will have to be his 
own tailor: the stitching and darning, the taking in 
and the letting out will have to be performed with 
the intellectual needle of each Sartor Resartus, for 
there are no wholesale or retail purveyors of new 
costumes for the spirit. Let us wish him the sartorial 
eye of a Poole or a Paquin, so that he may combine 
simplicity with exquisite taste and perfect workman- 
ship, and fit himself without too many tryings-on. 


ORLO WILLIAMS. 


SOME EARLY FRIENDS AND 


CONTEMPORARIES OF RUSKIN 


(With many unpublished Letters) 
IT. 


E get glimpses of Lord Egremont, the friend 

W of Turner and the liberal patron of art. 

He was often in correspondence with Jones 
and took his advice on artistic matters. Both men 
shared a common devotion to Turner. 

Turner is here and he tells me you are well enough in 
health to make an excursion into the country, and I shall 
be very happy to see you here, and I do not think that you 
have yet seen your battles in their proper places on each side 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

Ever truly yours, 
EGREMONT. 

There are many letters to Jones in which he is made 
a sort of court of appeal on all questions relating to 
Turner. A. E. Chalon, the Academician, writes to him 
on July 2, 1856: 

DEAR JONES, 

A friend of mine has betted that W. M. Turner neve 
married. Have you any objection to settle the question 
in a few words addressed tome? {£5 pending. 

Ever truly yours, 
A. E. CHALON. 

Thornbury’s Life of Turner gave little satisfaction 
to those who knew and cared for Turner. Ruskin’s 
views are on record. Many wrote to Jones in a similar 
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sense. The painter David Roberts on January 10, 
1862, thus expressed himself : 


My DEAR JONES, 

If you have time to cast your eyes over the accompanying 
reviews of Thornbury’s Life of Turner, I think it will amuse 
you. There seems to be but one opinion of this miserable 
book. 

Some of the letters give us delightful social pictures 
of the time. Brighton, in those days as in these, 
was famous for its residents. A. E. Chalon, writing 
from this town in October, 1858, sends Jones a 
delightful pen-and-ink drawing of Brighton fashions, 
with the following words in explanation : 

My sitting-room window overlooking the pier, I have a 
long way to get at the gayety, but on the esplanade you find 
promenaders with bands of music, singers, tumblers, etc., 
with a sprinkling of beauty and a few of the most frightful 
old men Ieversaw. There I met Dandy Arthur Westmacott, 
dressed in a suit of almost white grey, his thumbs, covered 
with presque white kid, stuck in his waistcoat pockets, 
pretty creature ! 


But Chalcot’s drawing of Mr. Westmacott must be 
seen to be appreciated. 

Sir Francis Chantrey died in 1840. Jones wrote 
his recollections of him in a dignified little memoir 
issued in 1841. This book contains many of the 
delightful letters which Chantrey wrote to Jones and 
others. It does not, however, contain the letters 
which were addressed to Chantrey by his con- 
temporaries. Many of these are of great interest and 
passed into the ownership of Jones at Chantrey’s 
death. Both men were intimate friends of Thomas 
Moore, the poet, and there are many delightful letters 
from him to each of them. Here is a characteristic 
note : 

Middleton, 
November 23, 1828. 
My DEAR CHANTREY, 

Though I passed through town on my way hither, I had 
not time to return your visit, but shall certainly do so in my 
transit back. How mortified I was to miss you, no tongue 
can tell, and my wife’s mortification was even still greater 
than my own, for I have often and often told her not only 
of your red-wafer face, but your warm, melting sealing-wax 
heart, and she has prepared to meet you and yours as old 
friends. Who told you of young Tom? He is, to be sure, 
the most popular little gentleman going, and will soon I 
fear, put old Tom’s nose out of joint, particularly with you, 
from his nose being so much more sculpturesque than his 
Papa’s, whose bust you so wisely take care not to do. I 
mean to stay but two days in town—Thursday and Friday. 
For the latter I have engaged myself to Murray, but if you 
should happen to be free on the former (Thursday) send a 
line to say so, directed 19, Bury Street, St. James’s, and 1 
shall be at your disposal with most hearty good will. Let 
your line be at Bury Street on Tuesday evening, or at the 
latest Wednesday morning. 

With best remembrances to Mrs. Chantrey, 

Yours most truly, 
T. Moore. 


Jones illustrated Moore’s poems, and the following 
letters relate to his drawings : 
Devizes, 
August 2, 1839. 
My DEAR Mr. Jones, 

I recollect your telling me, when you so kindly gave me 
your spirited sketch from my Legend of the Dismal Swamp, 
that you had, like Ariel, ‘‘ done” some other “ spiritings ”’ of 
the same kind, from my works: and I meant, when last in 
town. to have called upon you on the subject. I am about, 
in conjunction with the Longmans, to publish a collected 
edition of all my perpetrations in rhyme, and as I know 
- anyone so likely to bring out whatever of the picturesque 
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there may be in them as yourself, I have suggested to young 
Longman (now the acting coryphee of the Co.) that he could 
not do better than wait personally upon you, and learn how 
far you would be inclined to help us. Should you have neither 
leisure or willingness to engage in such a task yourself, the 
next kindness (but “‘ longo intervallo’’) would be to suggest 
someone else, who has not been hacknied in the craft of 
illustration, and who would at least not be likely to ‘‘ monster 
my nothings.’”’ Pray forgive all this trouble (if it is only 
trouble). 
Believe me, 
Most truly yours, 
THomas Moore. 


DEAR WILLIAM, September. 

I have only time to put up hastily the enclosed. I like the 
drawings exceedingly, but Mrs. Moore thinks there is some- 
thing too everyday and ordinary in the sketch from Anacreon— 
such as one sees so often in'sketches of a lady with a child 
upon a sofa, etc., etc.—and perhaps she is right. I rather 
think too that it is of himself Anacreon tells the story—so 
that to put him in petticoats would be rather a breach of 
costume (instead of a pair of breeches of another kind). Even 
when in a hurry, you see, I can’t help stopping to joke—but 
I shall write again more fully and seriously to-morrow. 

Yours ever truly, 
T. Moore. 


We get a pathetic picture of the unfortunate painter 
Haydon in a letter to Chantrey : 

King’s Bench Prison; 
July 17, 1827. 
DEAR SIR, 

It has been suggested by Mr. Lockhart that a sum might 
be raised by 10 guinea subscriptions to extricate me, for 
which I must paint one or more pictures according to the sum 
raised, my present one of Eueles to be one—the possession 
to be determined by lot afterwards amongst the subscribers. 
A meeting will be called, would you have any objection to 
attend ? I know I have your best wishes. 

Yours, dear Sir, 
B. R. Haypon 


Chantrey sent a sympathetic reply, and two days 
later Haydon writes to him again from the prison : 

The meeting will meet on Monday. I have five children, 
a sixth coming. Lord de Tabley’s death is the cause of this 
misery. Eueles was for him. 
The scheme was apparently successful, for Haydon was 
liberated a little later and ‘“‘ The Death of Eueles”’ 
was duly raffled for. But no help could permanently 
set Haydon on his legs. He ended his life by suicide 
in 1846. 

After Haydon’s suicide, and the publication of some 
account of his life, Sir William Napier, the historian of 
the Peninsular War, writes to Jones: 


Haydon appears to me to have been a greater writer than 
a painter: yet he was a good painter up to a certain point, 
and that point high, though not the highest. He could not 
reach the highest because there was evidently some organ 
wanting in his brain, and the want of it made him a fool or 
a madman whenever that organ was required for completing 
his thought. Metaphysical this, but no matter, you will 
understand me. 


A letter from Lord Egremont to Chantrey shows 
other distress in the world of art, and is in itself a 


tribute to both men: 
9, Grosvenor Place, 
October 12, 1830. 


DEAR SiR, 

Since I have been in London, I have seen a very worthy 
man, of considerable talent in sculpture, in the greatest distress, 
everything seized even to his very bed—Mr. Kendrick, whom 
you certainly must know and against whom there 1s nothing 
to be said, except that the market for sculpture in England 
is very much overstocked, and all the inferior work for the 
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coarser monuments and ornaments is occupied by stone- 
masons not only in London, but in every country town. I 
really see no prospect or hope for him in his own profession, 
unless he could also get some employment in some other line, 
and every line is so overstocked that there is hardly a hole 
large enough for a half-starved weasel to creep into. Can 
you discover any hole for him? for I am sure that your 
benevolent good-nature would help if you could. I shall hope 
to have the pleasure of seeing you and Mrs. Chantrey at 
Petworth as soon as convenient to you. 
I am, truly yours, 
EGREMONT. 

I am now setting off for Petworth. 

One of Jones’s intimate friends, as we have seen, 
was Sir William Napier. The following letter gives 
an interesting picture of Nelson : 


My DEAR JONES, 

I suppose you are returned like the Pelican of the wilderness 
to your thirsty offspring, for I reckon all who have drunk at 
your fountain of imagination your offspring. You have taught 
us to live in a new manner, to see with new eyes, to judge 
with new judgments and to listen with incredulous ears, 
and you have given us at the same time new and better 
aspirations to cheat our senses in this world of phantoms. 
The light of genius is a strong one, when it can as in your case 
overcome the dusky atmosphere of London and shame the 
sunshine of Italy. I paid a visit to your studio, as Mr. Hayter 
calls it, while you were away, and saw the Esther and the 
Naval battle. The first I think exquisite, but I sent you a 
message by my brother Henry about the second, which, he 
having missed you, I will now repeat. Lord Nelson was 
peculiarly a man of vigorous mind, not a man of bodily power. 
Should you treat him in the way you have done? especially 
when the uniform will prevent you from showing any power 
of drawing. The Spanish commander went down on his 
knees to Nelson when he surrendered; this is a fact which 
might be made use of I think, although there is difficulty in 
recording the humiliation of an enemy without an appearance 
of arrogance that I know you will not admit either in real 
life or in your pictures. Sons, you see, will be rebellious, but 
I do think that the mind never dwells long with pleasure 
upon violence, whether it be in expression or in action. The 
sublime is found more certainly in tranquility than in turbu- 
lence. Jupiter was always described with an open brow, 
and the grandeur of the ocean is felt in a calm perhaps more 
than in a storm, because the mind is fixed in the latter upon 
the minuter parts of foam and rising waves and sound, and is 
also troubled with fear, which contracts the power of thought 
by fixing it too much upon the subject : in short, we must be 
tranquil to look at anything as a whole, and hence the moon 
is a more sublime spectacle than the sun. The latter is 
never sO much admired as when seen “ in Valdarno’s vale 
shorn of his beams,” and what is it that makes a cloudless 
sky’s grandeur in nature but the tranquility of it, and as that 
cannot be transferred to canvas, it does not belong to painters 
unless they should be as tame as Claude, and after all his 
sky’s are not the best part of his pictures. All this you will 
probably call fustian, so to change the topic I send you my 
first book and preface, which I hope you will read carefully 
and then give to Mr. Murray, the bookseller, keeping back 
the preface from him. He wants a specimen to give to some 
of his hacks to decide upon an offer. I shall be in town with 
the remainder of the volume in a short time, but I wish to 
have a witness to the fact of Murray’s having received my 
first book in case he should mislay or lose it, and as I wish 
to have your opinion on it and to save time, I send it to you 
by Lord Lansdowne, who undertakes to carry it to town for 
me. I shall, unless you are very busy, put you in mind of your 
promise to aid me in correcting the proof when I get to town, 
and in the meantime remain 

Yours most sincerely and faithfully, 
W. NAPIER. 


This letter contains some art criticism which has 
survived the ninety-one years or so since it was written. 
It has a further interest, for the book to which he 
refers was the first volume of Napier’s ‘‘ History of the 
Peninsular War.’ It was published in 1828, and 
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succeeding volumes appeared up to 1840, when the 
work was completed. 


Finally we may print one of Southey’s letters to 
Jones’s lifelong friend Chantrey : 


Keswick, 
January 14, 1829. 
My DEAR Sir, 

When Bedford wrote to inform me I had been made a 
member of Parliament, he exhorted me to remember that 
I was still buta man. I will bear his advice in mind now that 
the has given this proof of his high consideration 
for me, and remember that I am still but an author. 

A compliment there is in the affair, and it belongs to you. 
The would otherwise prefer a wooden bust as more 
appropriate because he has found the original a blockhead 
in all matters of business. It is, however, a hopeful sign 
that he wishes to have it in marble, and there can be no 
possible objection on my part to his having it, or anybody 
else. Do I not sell the brains? And would it become me 
when I make that use of the kernel to be chary of the shell ? 

Farewell, my dear Sir, and believe me 

Yours very truly 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Lord Mac has sent me this journal, and he will be greatly 
to blame if he does not publish it, just as itis. It will do him 
great credit, and must, I think, be serviceable to him by 
making him known as he deserves to be. Twenty pages 
have satisfied me of this,and I am now about to lie down on 
the sofa and go on with its perusal till it be time to dress for 
dinner. 


J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 


THE BAT 


After the sun is gone, 
And the air grows chill 
And quiet, pure and wan 
From hill to hill, 
And the wide space of the lane 
From side to side 
Is full of the pale green water of eventide, 


And a blurring mist of blue 
Gathers and floods 
Under the dim close-woven thatch of the woods, 
So dim, so closely-twigged, 
So screened from view 
That the sunset’s furrowed flame 
Can scarce show through : 


Then in some grey barn 
From cobwebbed beam 

A bat will drop, to flit 
In the fading gleam— 

A flickering silhouette 
Like a headless bird, 

Flapping softly, diving 
On wings unstirred, 

Or like a torn black rag 
Poised flutteringly, 

Or whirled in frantic loops 
Too quick to see. 


But when from dusk-blue woods, 
From misty park, 

Out of dim-watered ditches, 
Wells the dark, 

Then all seen things dissolve 
To ghosts .. . tonaught... 


Emptiness haunted by a thing distraught— 
A blind, distracted flight, 
Bewildered, lost, 
And the thin, pale cry in the night 
Of a bloodless ghost. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 
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REVIEWS 


DANTE AS A “SPIRITUAL 
LEADER ” 


DanTE. By Henry Dwight Sidgwick. (New Haven, Conn., Yale 
University Press; London, Milford. 6s. 6d. net.) 
HE primary virtues of Introductions to Great Authors 
T are comprehensiveness and brevity. They should 
be little books that say something about the authors’ 
lives and something about all of their work. It is not 
their function to express any very profound or searching 
literary criticism. Mr. Sidgwick has succeeded so well 
that there is not very much to say about his handbook : 
it is brief, complete, and bibliographical. He makes, 
however, one or two statements which, on so important 
a subject, are worth a challenge. 
‘Inasmuch as Dante is a “ spiritual leader,” Mr. Sidgwick 
attaches great importance to the allegory of the ‘‘ Comedy ” ; 

To Dante this literal Hell was a secondary matter ; so it is to us. 
He and we are concerned with the allegory. That allegory is simple. 
Hell is the absence of God. . . If the reader begins with the con- 
sciousness that he is reading about sin, spiritually understood, he 
never loses the thread, he is never at a loss, never slips back into the 
literal signification. 

Without stopping to question Mr. Sidgwick on the 
difference between literal and spiritual sin, we may affirm 
that his remarks are misleading. Undoubtedly, the allegory 
is to be taken seriously, and certainly the “‘ Comedy ” 
is in some way a “‘ moral education.”” The question is to 
find a formula for the correspondence between the former 
and the latter, to decide whether the moral value corre- 
sponds directly to the allegory. We can easily ascertain 
what importance Dante assigned to allegorical method. 
In the ‘‘ Convivio ”’ we are seriously informed that 
the principal design [of the odes] is to lead men to knowledge and 
virtue, as will be seen in the progress of the truth of them; 
and we are also given the familiar four interpretations 
of an ode: literal, allegorical, moral and anagogical. 
And so distinguished a scholar as M. Hauvette repeats 
again and again the phrase “ didactique d’intention.” 
We accept the allegory. Accepted, there are two usual 
ways of dealing with it. One may, with Mr. Sidgwick, 
dwell upon its significance for the seeker of “ spiritual 
light,” or one may, with Landor, deplore the spiritual 
mechanics and find the poet only in passages where he frees 
himself from his divine purposes. With neither of these 
points of view can we concur. Mr. Sidgwick magnifies 
the “ preacher and prophet,” and presents Dante as a 
superior Isaiah or Carlyle; Landor reserves the poet, 
reprehends the scheme, and denounces the politics. Some 
of Landor’s errors are more palpable than Mr. Sidgwick’s. 
He errs, in the first place, in judging Dante by the 
standards of classical epic. Whatever the “‘ Comedy ”’ is, 
an epic it is not. M. Hauvette well says : 

Rechercher dans quelle mesure le poéme se rapproche du genre 
classique de l’épopée, et dans quelle mesure il s’en écarte, est un 
exercice de rhétorique entiérement inutile, puisque Dante, a n’en 
pas douter, n’a jamais eu |’intention de composer une action épique 
dans les régles. 

But we must define the framework of Dante’s poem from 
the result as well as from the intention. The poem has 
not only a framework, but a form ; and even if the frame- 
work be allegorical, the form may be something else. The 
examination of any episode in the “‘ Comedy ”’ ought to 
show that not merely the allegorical interpretation or the 
didactic intention, but the emotional significance itself, 
cannot be isolated from the rest of the poem. Landor 
appears, for instance, to have misunderstood such a 
passage as the Paolo and Francesca, by failing to perceive 
its relations : 
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In the midst of her punishment, Francesca, when she comes to 
the tenderest part of her story, tells it with complacency and delight. 
This is surely a false simplification. To have lost all 
recollected delight would have been, for Francesca, either 
loss of humanity or relief from damnation. The ecstasy, 
with the present thrill at the remembrance of it, is a part of 
the torture. Francesca is neither stupefied nor reformed ; 
she is merely damned ; and it is a part of damnation to 
experience desires that we can no longer gratify. For in 
Dante’s Hell souls are not deadened, as they mostly are in 
life ; they are actually in the greatest torment of which 
each is capable. 

Ancor il modo m’offende. 

It is curious that Mr. Sidgwick, whose approbation is at 
the opposite pole from Landor’s, should have fallen into a 
similar error. He says: 

In meeting [Ulysses], as in meeting Pier della Vigna and Brunetto 
Latini, the preacher and the prophet are lost in the poet. 

Here, again, is a false simplification. These passages 
have no digressive beauty. The case of Brunetto is parallel 
to that of Francesca. The emotion of the passage resides 
in Brunetto’s excellence in damnation—so admirable a 
soul, and so perverse. 
e parve de costoro 
Quegli che vince e non colui che perde. 

And I think that if Mr. Sidgwick had pondered the 

strange words of Ulysses, 

com’ altrui piacque, 
he would not have said that the preacher and prophet 
are lost in the poet. “ Preacher’”’ and “ prophet ’”’ are 
odious terms ; but what Mr. Sidgwick designates by them 
is something which is certainly not “lost in the poet,” 
but is part of the poet. 

A variety of passages might illustrate the assertion 
that no emotion is contemplated by Dante purely in and 
for itself. The emotion of the person, or the emotion with 
which our attitude appropriately invests the person, 
is never lost or diminished, is always preserved entire, 
but is modified by the position assigned to the person in 
the eternal scheme, is coloured by the atmosphere of that 
person’s residence in one of the three worlds. About none 
of Dante’s characters is there that ambiguity which affects 
Milton’s Lucifer. The damned preserve any degree of 
beauty or grandeur that ever rightly pertained to them, 
and this intensifies and also justifies their damnation. 
As Jason 

Guarda quel grande che viene! 
E per dolor non par lagrima spanda, 
Quanto aspetto reale ancor ritiene ! 
The crime of Bertrand becomes more lurid; the 
vindictive Adamo acquires greater ferocity, and the 
errors of Arnaut are corrected— 
Poi s’ascose nel foco che gli affina. 


If the artistic emotion presented by any episode of the 
“Comedy ”’ is dependent upon the whole, we may proceed 
to inquire what the whole scheme is. The usefulness of 
allegory and astronomy is obvious. A mechanical frame- 
work, in a poem of so vast an ambit, was a necessity. 
As the centre of gravity of emotions is more remote from a 
single human action, or a system of purely human actions, 
than in drama or epic, so the framework has to be more 
artificial and apparently more mechanical. It is not 
essential that the allegory or the almost unintelligible 
astronomy should be understood—only that its presence 
should be justified. The emotional structure within this 
scaffold is what must be understood—the structure made 
possible by the scaffold. This structure is an ordered 
scale of human emotions. Not, necessarily, all human 
emotions ; and in any case all the emotions are limited, and 
also extended in significance by their place in the scheme. 
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But Dante’s is the most comprehensive and the most 
ordered presentation of emotions that has ever been made. 
Dante’s method of dealing with any emotion may be 
contrasted, not so appositely with that of other “epic” 
poets, as with that of Shakespeare. Shakespeare takes a 
character apparently controlled by a simple emotion, 
and analyses the character and the emotion itself. The 
emotion is split up into constituents—and perhaps destroyed 
in the process. The mind of Shakespeare was one of the 
most critical that have ever existed. Dante, on the other 
hand, does not analyse the emotion, so much as he exhibits 
its relation to other emotions. You cannot, that is, 
understand the “Inferno” without the ‘ Purgatorio” 
and the “ Paradiso.” ‘‘ Dante,”’ says Landor’s Petrarch, 
“‘is the great master of the disgusting.’’ That is true, 
though Sophocles at least once approaches him. But a 
disgust like Dante’s is no hypertrophy of a single reaction ; 
it is completed and explained only by the last canto of 
the ‘ Paradiso ”’ : 

La form’ universal di questo nodo 

credo ch’io vidi, perche piu di largo 

dicendo questo, senti ch’io godo. 

The contemplation of the horrid or sordid or disgusting, 
by an artist, is the necessary and negative aspect of the 
impulse toward the pursuit of beauty. But not all succeed 
as did Dante in expressing the complete scale from negative 
to positive. The negative is the more importunate. 


The talent of Dante was not for discovery, but for 
organization. His knowledge was encyclopedic, but 
unacquainted with the curiosity, the empiricism, of such a 
mind as Leonardo’s. It was not a scientific mind. He 
was more attracted by the emotional aspect of extant 
knowledge than he was impelled to explore the unknown. 
His politics were emotional. Several passages of the 
“‘ Purgatorio’ are the emotional extract of the ‘‘ Nico- 
machezan Ethics ”’ filtered through the Schools : 

Lo natural e sempre senza errore, 

Ma l’altro puote errar per malo obbietto, 

O per poco o per troppo di vigore. 
The range, the relation, and the balance of the emotions 
are what distinguish the “‘ Divine Comedy ” from all other 
poems. That also is what makes Dante, in the right artistic 
sense, a ‘‘ moral teacher.’’ He understood an emotion, 
not by analysing it, but by assigning it its proper value. 

Onde convenne legge per fren porre. . . 


therefore Dante is also the severest, the most erudite of 
technicians, the best subject for attentive study by serious 
poets. The “ Convivio,” the “de Vulgari Eloquio,” are 
of great importance for poets, and still more is the study 
of the success, the perfection of the writing, which carries 
off triumphantly the least inspired of passages. And the 
technical probity of Dante as a writer is another reason 
why, as the wrapper of Mr. Sidgwick’s book declares, 
we may “ turn to Dante for guidance and support.” 
T. S, E. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS oF ST. PAuL, by the Rev. Professor 
David Smith (Hodder & Stoughton, 21s. net), is both a 
biography of the Apostle and a commentary on the most 
significant passages in his epistles. It is an elaborate and 
detailed work, but not so technical in its treatment as to be 
difficult reading for those who are not trained students of the 
subject. In fact, the warmth of its style is likely to make it 
more acceptable as an aid to devotion than as a contribution . 
to historical research. It is not possible to treat a topic 
like the life and teaching of St. Paul in such a way as to 
to read back the ideas of sixteenth-century Protestantism 
satisfy all schools of opinion, but Professor Smith tends rather 
into the mind of a writer whose general outlook was so remote 
from the Reformation controversy that it is impossible to 
bring him quite so naively into court on the one side or the 
other. 
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THE WORKER IN WAR-TIME 


BritisH Labour ConpDITIONS AND LEGISLATION DURING THE WAR. 
By M. B. Hammond. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. (New York, Oxford University Press.) 

URING the war British industry wasinundated with 
emergency legislation and emergency regulations. 
The flood is now in process of subsiding, and 
students are beginning to investigate the deposits which it 
has left behind. How much have the improvisations of 
those desperate years added to our store of useful knowledge 
and of experience that has value for the future? What 
permanent marks have they made upon the industrial 
structure of the country ? 

It is with questions like these in their minds that most 
readers will approach Professor Hammond’s monograph. 
They will not find an answer. A direct answer, indeed, 
they will hardly expect to find. The title itself suggests 
that his study is a record, rather than an analysis, of the 
facts; and the first paragraph of the preface plainly 
states that this was the author’s intention ; his account, 
he tells us, is “a narration rather than an interpretation.” 
His choice was wise. On a subject of this kind the serious 
student seeks not so much a judgment ready-made for 
him as evidence on which to form his own judgment. In 
arranging and presenting his evidence, however, Professor 
Hammond was under a disadvantage. He wrote before 
the armistice. As he says himself, the attempt to describe 
the happenings of a great war while the war is still in 
progress ‘‘ means, inevitably, that the writer will mistake 
the significance of certain events and either magnify 
or minimize their importance.” Except for purposes of 
propaganda, for example, no writer who is well acquainted 
with the problems of British industry would now give to 
the Whitley Council movement the prominence which it 
receives in these pages. But it was perhaps natural to 
over-emphasize the importance of such schemes for “‘ recon- 
struction’ at a time when men were seeking to buoy 
themselves up with the hope of a new world. 

There is less excuse for certain other mistakes, as they 
seem to us, of the same kind. Thus the trade agreements 
and administrative arrangements for the regulation of 
wages in the engineering and other industries were, in our 
opinion, of greater and more permanent significance than 
the legislative provisions on the same subject which 
Professor Hammond describes at some length. Yet 
they are barely mentioned. So too, in dealing with 
the measures for relieving unemployment, Professor 
Hammond gives a page to the extension of the National 
Insurance Act, but says nothing of the interesting 
and instructive experiment conducted by the Cotton 
Control Board. Again, in describing the movement 
of wages Professor Hammond confines himself almost 
entirely to figures indicating the general increase in the 
wage-level, and does not refer to the changes in the 
relative remuneration of different classes of labour and 
different districts—though these changes raise questions of 
at least equal importance and no less difficulty. Here, as 
elsewhere. his handling of the statistical material is much 
less critical than one would have expected. 

We cannot help feeling that Professor Hammond 
could have added a great deal to the value of his book 
without unduly enlarging its bulk if he had relied less 
complacently on the material which he found ready to his 
hand. His work gives no indication of far-reaching 
research or first-hand acquaintance with British con- 
ditions. Yet it has considerable merit. It is clear and 
easy in style and remarkably unbiased. Though it contains 
nothing that will be new to Englishmen who have followed 
the recent social legislation of their country at all closely, 
it should prove a useful introduction to the oe 
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THE SECOND EARL GREY 


Lorp GREY OF THE REFORM Birt. By G.M. Trevelyan, (Long- 
mans. 21s. net.) 


‘ HE aristocratic Whigs, as Mr. G. M. Trevelyan 
i‘ recognizes in this truly admirable book, were an 

essentially British product. They stood in politics 
for what the Boston Brahmins stood in literature—a 
peculiar people. The late Mr. George Russell used to 
declare, indeed, that Macaulay was about the only man 
who became a Whig, even of the rank and file, having been 
born outside the pale. That statement is, however, an 
exaggeration, since James Hare, the apothecary’s son, 
Bob Adair, the son of a surgeon, “le plus grand saigneur 
de l'Europe,” and Conversation Sharp, who was in the 
hat trade (his complexion, said Luttrell, was darkness 
that might be felt), were all accepted members of the 
confraternity. The fact seems to be that the Whig 
grandees, who, though proud, were no snobs, hailed as 
recruits any brilliant young man who could catch the tone 
of Devonshire House and Lansdowne House. There 
were those who missed doing so, and Palmerston, in spite 
of the influence of the Lady Cowper who afterwards became 
his wife, failed, probably through his “ ha-ha’”’ manner, 
to matriculate. He “acted with”’ the Whigs, but was 
never of them, and Cambridge House was a centre, not 
of Whiggism, but of post-Reform Liberalism. 

Fato Metelli Rome fiunt consules. The Whigs, such as 
the Russells, Cavendishes and Elliots, were honest ; they 
exercised their patronage with a much greater degree of 
discrimination than they are commonly credited with, 
and they had that administrative ability that came from 
being brought up in the atmosphere of government. 
Though they stood, in Lord Grey’s famous phrase, by their 
order, they were by no means insensible that other classes 
had a right to exist, and even to prosper, provided they 
did so deferentially and according to that state of life to 
which God had been pleased to call them. But theirs 
was essentially a narrow outlook on life; and though they 
cannot have been quite so languid as Lawrence, for one, 
made them out to be, a graceful intellectual ineffectiveness 
stamped itself on most of them. The few spent laborious 
days, notably the Duke of Newcastle, whose eighty and 
odd manuscript volumes in the British Museum testify to 
tremendous energies, mostly misdirected, and George 
Grenville. The majority of the Whigs, however, regarded 
politics merely as one of the pursuits becoming to great 
gentlemen, much as they kept packs of hounds, or collected 
libraries, or employed the Adams to decorate their mansions, 
or Bridgeman or Capability Brown to plan out their gardens, 
They cheerfully encumbered their estates through fighting 
election contests against other great gentlemen of the 
Tory persuasion in the same spirit as they lost thousands 
in a night over the card-table at Brooks’s. Chesterfield, 
Pulteney and Carteret are typical specimens of the Whig 
statesmen of the generation before Earl Grey, the last 
of them especially with his abrupt transitions from hot 
party wranglings to calm retirement upon port and the 
classics. And Grey himself, the greatest of the Whigs, 
inherited in no small degree their failings as well as their 
virtues. 

The Whigs, on the whole, served their country well, 
since by knowing when to yield they saved it from revolu- 
tion. They were steeped in faction before the call came 
from France, and discredit attaches to their conduct 
both over the Regency Bill and the prosecution of Warren 
Hastings. Mr. Trevelyan, as many will rejoice to note, 
makes an implicit apology for his great-uncle’s famous 
essay on that sorely-tried man, an essay now looked upon 
as written with prejudice and based on defective evidence. 
But, when the call sounded, though the greater number, 
including Burke and Windham, who were meant for better 
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things, gravitated to conservatism, the more generous 
minds embraced the cause of reform. On none of the 
Whigs had the French Revolution a more heartening 
effect than on young Charles Grey, the dissipated dangler 
at Carlton and Devonshire Houses. Dealing masterfully 
with obscurely allusive records, Mr. Trevelyan proves 
that it was Grey who brought over Fox to the side of 
political sacrifice, not the other way round. They ruined 
their party for many a long year, but Grey’s motion for 
reform of 1797 at least gave the nation something more 
substantial to think about than the rights of man. And 
then, outmanceuvred by Pitt, they allowed the dilettante 
Whig spirit to get the upper hand, and there came the 
deplorable secession from the House. ‘‘ Secession,” said 


‘ old Lord Lansdowne, ‘‘ means rebellion orit is nonsense.”’ 


It was nonsense, or rather it was laziness. Fox liked 
basking in the sun at St. Anne’s, Grey enjoyed playing 
with his babies at Howick. Poor devils like Sheridan 
and Tierney might hang about St. Stephen’s if they chose ; 
Fox and Grey were not to be bothered. 


Fortune was unkind both to the Whigs and Grey when 
his father’s death removed him to the deadening sur- 
roundings of the Upper House, leaving perplexed medi- 
ocrities like George Ponsonby and Tierney to deal, as best 
they could, with the impishness of Brougham and the 
exuberance of Sam Whitbread. Fortune, too, yoked 
Grey with an uncongenial partner in Lord Grenville, the 
“ Bogey,”’ who, though he surveyed foreign affairs with 
a more steadfast eye, was rigidly obscurantist as to domestic 
concerns. Grey, however, was not in any case the man 
to turn a minority into a majority. His doctrine that 
an opposition should promise less than it hopes to perform 
when in power, though high-minded enough, was hardly 
practical politics, even in the days of rotten boroughs. 
And, though Parliamentary reform was a sincere creed 
with him, like the Athanasian he seldom recited it ; even 
in 1816 he did not consider it a sine gud non of accepting 
office, and it was only in 1820 that he began to incline to 
the opposite view. Secluded for the most part at Howick, 
partly through his own ill-health and that of his wife, 
but partly, too, through inclination, he held over his 
followers a chronic threat to resign, or dispensed advice 
through the gout-stricken invalid of Holland House. 
That was not Palmerston’s, nor Disraeli’s, nor Gladstone’s 
notion of leadership, and they were pro tanto more effective. 
One cannot help feeling, too, that Grey harboured an icy 
dislike for bourgeois individuals like Sheridan, Huskisson, 
and Canning that was above measure. Against the last 
he entertained a “rooted distrust’’ which was also 
ungenerous. He had no call to join Canning’s Govern} 
ment, as Lansdowne and other Whigs did, but he should 
not have attacked it with such bitterness that the 
dying man actually contemplated taking a peerage to 
meet his assailant face to face. 


And yet, when the example of France once more, com- 
bined with the blunders of the Duke of Wellington, brought 
office within his grasp, Grey rose nobly to the occasion. 
It was just one of those crises when character and integrity 
tell, and though there have been better endowed statesmen 
than Grey and Althorp, there have been none more 
upright. Mr. Trevelyan becomes almost lyrical over the: 
Reform Bill, but not without adequate cause. Grey’s 
long experience and knowledge of men are exemplified 
in the building up of his administration. Palmerston’s. 
appointment to the Foreign Office dismayed many, but 
when there he was kept in order. Grey’s handling of 
Brougham, his wayward Chancellor, too, was perfect,. 
and he endured much from his son-in-law Durham‘ 
distraught by sickness and domestic loss. Mr. Trevelyan, 
is best left to explain how he angled the unwilling King 
into a consent to the creation of peers and how he left.., 
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the Lords a way of escape, without surrendering principle, 
by producing a new Bill, differing from the old one in 
detail, but not, as they hoped, “ less efficient.’’ Attention 
must be drawn, however, to the skill with which Grey’s 
biographer has used the Home Office papers to bring out, 
as no writer on this well-worn period has before him, 
the imminence of revolution over the country, and the 
talents of Attwood and Francis Place, who stand among 
the rare demagogues capable not only of raising but also 
of controlling the storm. The Bill once passed, Grey’s 
work was done; his “resigning fits’’ increased, and 
finally, instead of ejecting the muddle-headed Littleton, 
he himself quietly evacuated office. He was seventy 
years old. His last years were not, however, so completely 
divorced from politics and immured in the north as 
Mr. Trevelyan would seem to imply, since ‘‘ The Melbourne 
Papers’ show that he was consulted by his successor 
during the crisis of 1834, and that the “ Bedchamber 
Plot’ caught him, not at his beloved Howick, but in 
Berkeley Square. 
Lt. S. 


HEGEL'S A:STHETIC 


Tue PuiLosopny oF Fine Art. By G. W. F. Hegel. Translated 
by F. P. B. Osmaston. 4 vols. (Bell. 25s, net.) 


OST of Hegel’s important works have been trans- 
lated into English, and it has long been a reason 
for regret that the one which, after his “ Philo- 

sophy of History,” comes nearest to being in any sense a 
popular work, has been hitherto inaccessible to those who 
have no German. The reason is not obscure. The book 
is very long; like all Hegel’s work, it is very difficult, 
and, as it was never prepared for the press, the text is not 
always satisfactory. Yet the topic, unlike most of those 
dealt with by Hegel, is one which interests a public much 
larger than is attracted by technical philosophy—meta- 
physics, logic or even ethics. At the present moment, 
wsthetics—perhaps because one of the greatest living 
philosophers, one of the most lucid of all writers upon 
philosophy, has devoted to it his most original work— 
has become, for good or evil, almost a fashionable topic 
and is canvassed at length in the daily press. It is impos- 
sible to appreciate the full force of Croce’s “ Estetica ”’ 
without a knowledge of what had been already done by 
Kant and Hegel, to whom alone, or almost alone, he pays 
the tribute of serious and respectful criticism. Kant’s 
far less attractive and concrete “Critic of Judgment ” 
has long been accessible in English. Hegel’s treatise is 
permanently valuable as an attempt, carried out with all 
his genius and all his historical resources—an attempt, 
therefore, not likely to be surpassed—to justify, or rather 
to glorify, art from what may be called (briefly, and there- 
fore exaggeratedly) the inartistic point of view. It is the 
apotheosis of the simple notions that art is a teacher or 
an edifier. But these views are so sublimated and refined 
by philosophical criticism of their cruder forms that they 
seem constantly on the very point of shedding the old 
husk entirely, and revealing a very different kernel—the 
doctrine of art as expression, as teaching us not what is 
useful or right or true, but only the true quality of what 
men have desired and felt. Hegel’s genuine sensibility to 
certain forms of art, especially those of Greece, seems 
always struggling against the constriction of his system. 
His efforts after freedom are aided by his critical acumen 
in detecting the fallacies of facile moralization or intellec- 
tualism. What in the end prevents him from breaking 
quite free, or at least from discarding ambiguities which 
justify us in thinking that he is still half imprisoned, is 
his unlucky blindness to one kind or element of beauty— 
that in which pure lyrical music, the pure responsiveness 
of nature to the thrill of the human heart, predominates. 
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But whether we can completely accept Hegel’s “ Aes- 
thetik ’’ as a philosophy of art or not, it is the best history 
of art that has ever been written. For it is the only kind 
of history which helps us to understand the art of past 
times and alien peoples. It is not busy with the irrelevant 
incidents of schools and origins, or with the trifling cir- 
cumstances of publication, which at most explain the 
limits or the imperfections of an artist’s output. Hegel 
tracks out no plagiarisms, and he gossips neither about 
Harriet nor the Elizabethan stage. He helps us to put 
ourselves into the frame of mind of those nations and 
periods which have created and enjoyed great works of 
art. If we could only sit down to read the ‘““ Agamemnon ” 
as Sophocles or Pericles might have sat down to hear it, 
we might have some chance of feeling what A®schylus 
meant us to feel. And that is the end of all art scholarship 
—a complete propedeutic to appreciation. Psychological 
description can, of course, never exhaust the nature of 
the individual. But Hegel, with no more prolixity on the 
one hand or abstraction on the other than is necessary, 
gives us an analytic summary—founded on wide learning 
and sympathetic imagination—of the Oriental, the Classical, 
the Medieval mind. We learn what thoughts, what beliefs, 
what passions were stirring in these times. At least we 
learn these things in the abstract. And that is the only 
possible preparation for feeling them also in the concrete 
work of art—for understanding the artist’s language. 

For all these reasons Mr. Osmaston has earned gratitude 
by his arduous undertaking. He has had little help from 
predecessors. The summaries are almost valueless. Mr. 
Bryant’s translation of Part II., which he has not seen, 
for the first half merely renders Bénard’s loose French 
paraphrase. Unfortunately, the more and the longer a 
work has been wanted, the more apt we are to complain of 
its defections from our ideal. A philosophical translation 
is inevitably harder to understand, for those with any 
knowledge of the foreign language, than the original. But 
Mr. Osmaston seems often unnecessarily obscure, and 
not always with the excuse of accuracy. A few examples 
will suffice. Thus on p. 9 of vol. iv., “ Die geistigen Formen 
sind es, die sich an die Stelle des Sinnlichen setzen, und 
das zu gestaltende Material, wie friiher Marmor, u.s.w., 
abgeben,” is rendered: “ We have here spiritual forms 
substituted for sensuous, and supply a configurative 
material, such as we met before in marble, etc.’’ This is 
indeed obscurum per obscurius. On p. 17, vol. iv., ‘« poetische 
Vorstellung ”’ is translated in two consecutive lines “the 
conception of poetry ”’ and “ the ideal world of the imagina- 
tion,” of which the first is at best ambiguous. That it 
is something worse is suggested by the rendering, two 
pages earlier, of “ religidsen Vorstellung ”’ as “‘ the notion 
of religion.” 

The translator does not always seem aware how much 
may turn upon rendering a particular passage without 
either excessive or defective emphasis. He appears to 
agree with Professor Bosanquet’s appreciation of Hegel’s 
doctrine; yet, though Professor Bosanquet devoted a 
considerable part of a recent paper before the British 
Academy to controverting Croce’s view that in Hegel’s 
opinion the day of art was over, Mr. Osmaston on p. 296 
of vol. ii. translates “‘ Die Kunst selbst sich aufhebt ” by 
“* Art commits an act of suicide,” which is a little hard on 
the actual passage, though, from his remarks elsewhere, 
we would accept it as representing Hegel’s general view. 

But it is just the general interest of this passage which 
gives a comparatively small inaccuracy its importance. 
So while we cannot recommend the English reader to 
found any criticism or appreciation of Hegel upon the 
accuracy of this version, we can commend it to him as 
a field where an astonishing wealth of stimulating ideas is 
partly revealed from the obscurity of its — ya 
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‘*‘PROBARI RATIO” 


Economic Democracy. By Major C. H. Douglas. (Cecil Palmer. 
5s. net.) 

HE orthodox church of Economics finds itself in- 
creasingly prey to suspicions, some worthy no doubt, 
and others doubtless unworthy ; the Roscelins and 

Abelards are few, the chief heresiarchs, in the main, 
unattractive ; the permitted fads are presumably “ war- 
ranted harmless,”” Mr. J. M. Keynes may deplore the 
poverty of our late enemies from amore humanitarian angle 
than those who merely regret an unlikelihood of ultimate 
payment ; Nationalization and Communism are no more 
likely to become world systems than were the various 
panaceas of Anabaptists and Mammillaires to become 
worldwide spiritual nostrums. And yet scepticism grows 
under the post-war pressure, sometimes half-conscious, 
sometimes as polished as that in which the Medici 
pontiff may have indulged himself between high masses 
and banquets. 

Fabianism and Prussianism alike give grounds for what 
Major Douglas has ably synthesized as “‘a claim for the 
complete subjection of the individual to an objective which 
is externally imposed on him; which it is not necessary 
or even desirable that he should understand in full.’ 
Even if one cannot accept the detail of Major Douglas’ 
thesis one is compelled to sympathize with the humanism 
of his approach to the problems of disguised Prussianism 
and of the high cost of living ; if one sees no such Utopias 
as he vaguely adumbrates, one can but admire his very 
sincere protest against the wastage of human material 
under the present system of wage-tyranny and his in- 
stinctive revolt against any system of ratiocination which 
treats a man as a “ unit.” 

The “ button-moulder”’ of Ibsenian drama has long 
since passed from the supernatural to the mundane ; 
uniforming Death has donned the robe of the social theorist, 
and, not content to wait extreme unctions, has encroached 
upon the purlieus of the living. Major Douglas’ realism 
begins with a fundamental denial that man with his moods 
and hypostases is or can decently ever become a “ unit ”’ ; 
in this underlying, implicit and hardly elaborated contention 
lies the philosophic value of his treatise. He is for a free 
exercise of the will, and his paragraphs arouse and rearouse 
one to a sense of how far we have given up our individual 
wills in all matters of economics. 

The second strand of this author’s realism is his per- 
ception, very clear and hard-headed, that the ultimate 
control of industry is financial control. There are the 
makers of credit, and into their hands do we commit our 
trust, rather against Major Douglas’ judgment; for he 
would have us retain, we think, some sort of string-end 
or chain-end. ‘‘ Real credit” is, in his definition, “a 
measure of the reserve of energy belonging to a com- 
munity,’ and “in consequence drafts on this reserve 
Should be accounted for by a financial system which 
reflects that fact.” ‘‘ The State should lend, not borrow 
det be ah Sa in this respect, as in others, the Capitalist usurps 
the function of the State.” This latter proposition is 
perhaps the most ‘ revolutionary ” in the book, that is to 
say it is almost the only complete reversal of present 
custom which the author advocates ; in the rest he offers 
modifications and makes rather startling promises. 

His remedy, for those who no longer regard the present 
system as the best possible modus in the best of Candidian 
worlds, is neither a sharing of goods, nor a nationalization 
of coal-mines, nor a complete preliminary metamorphosis 
of human nature, nor the capital levy recommended by 
Mr. Keynes, but simply 
the administration of credit by a decentralized local authority ; 


the placing of the control of process entirely in the hands of the 
organized producer (and this in the broadest sense of the evolution 
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of goods and services) and the fixing of prices on the broad principles 
of use value, by the community as a whole operating by the most 
flexible representation possible. 

Various further mechanisms are by this entailed, but we 
are insured against an increase of bureaucracy. Given 
the feasibility of such placing and fixing, we are, 
by the author, assured, if not of millennial happiness, at 
any rate of a much chastened Mammon, whose bonds are 
not to incommode his utility. 


The formula is certainly not framed to stir street-corner 
enthusiasms, it is proposed in very moderate if not very 
comprehensible terms ; and by reason of their moderation 
one is left with the question, “‘ If it will not do any good, 
this decentralization of the credit-administration, will it, 
could it, on the contrary do very much harm, and to 
whom?” It would be carping to point out that the 
author is not very definite about the composition of his 
“decentralized local authority’’; in so brief a book some- 
thing must be left, we presume, to the reader’s constructive 
imagination. 

The author tries with undeniable honesty to solve the 
vicious-circle riddle ; he writes with sufficient precision of 
phrase to command a certain respect for his mental 
capacity. Surrounded on all sides by confessions of 
helplessness and appeals to the better nature of abstract 
competitive bodies, one cannot abruptly reject the calcu- 
lations of any man who has succeeded in convincing himself 
of the existence of a remedy ; moreover the book, sound or 
unsound, is a mental stimulant. Present conditions can- 
not be laid wholly to the war ; one remembers the spring of 
1914. The Trade Unions are naive seekers of plunder offering 
no solution, but presenting rather an extended demon- 
stration of Adam Smith’s basis of ‘‘ Economics” to the 
effect that ‘‘ Men of the same trade never meet together 
without a conspiracy against the public”; but in the 
other camp even The Times lifts up a protest against 
Messrs. Coats, and the dodge of increasing a company’s 
capital is too transparent for any but the most obtuse 
among laymen. 

Economic treatises, in the main, neglect human values ; 
they content themselves with tables of statistics, which 
from the general-readers’ view-point might often be 
interchanged or turned upside down without much affecting 
the argument. Major Douglas is at least philosophically 
wholesome, and if his forebodings are exaggerated they at 
any rate show what kind of perils he would teach his 
audience to avoid : 


The danger which at the moment threatens individual liberty far 
more than any extension of individual enterprise is the Servile 
State: the erection of an irresistible and impersonal organization 
through which the ambition of able men, animated consciously or 
unconsciously by the lust of domination, may operate to the 
enslavement of their fellows. 


The State exists for mankind, ideas exist for mankind, and 
lastly—and here is the rub of his treatise—credit exists for 
mankind ; or, in Major Douglas’ words, ‘‘ The administra- 
tion of real capital, i.e., the power to draw on the collective 
potential capacity to do work, is clearly subject to the 
control of its real owners through the agency of credit.” 


It is extremely difficult to find a flaw in this doctrine 
on the basis of ethics or equity, as for the practical workings 
of any system which attempts to put this poetic justice 
into action we must await the event. Major Douglas does 
not, apparently, contemplate Soviets or red shirts or 
polygamy or free beer or free divorce or guillotines, or any 
of the more decorative paraphernalia of ancient and 
modern revolution ; we are to be saved by a few hundred 
chartered, but honest accountants working in a plate-glass 
room under communal supervision, which, if we are, alas! 
destined for salvation despite our natural inclinations, may 
be as good a method as any. mm 
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SHORT STORIES 


Tue CLINTONS, AND OTHERS. By Archibald Marshall. (Collins. 
7s. net.) 

THE SURRENDER, AND OTHER HAPPENINGS. By Mary Gaunt. 
(Werner Laurie. 7s. net.) 

A Bit at a Time. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. (Mills & Boon. 
7s. net.) 


N our infant days we never thought to charge the 
| teller of the story with being in league with the 
Dustman. They were two separate visitors, and the 
former was our friend, and the latter, who never failed in 
coming, was our enemy, but a gentle enemy. True, the 
teller of the tale always saw him coming long before we 
did, and informed us that it was no use “ going on’ ages— 
it seemed—before the soft poppy-dust descended. Still, 
we imagined that he hated to be overtaken as much as 
we did, and was trying his utmost, as we were, to ward off 
the fatal blow. 

But with ‘‘ The Clintons’”” Mr. Archibald Marshall is 
Dustman to his own stories. They flow along so gently 
and so smoothly that the reader’s mind is put to sleep, 
and asleep it stays while one episode merges into another. 
There is not a single jar or jolt in the whole book ; there 
is not even an angle or a sharp outline. All is gently 
blurred as though we floated at twilight on a placid river 
through venerable English meadows, with many an 
ancient home of England half-glimpsed through the trees. 
For Mr. Marshall takes an especial delight in lingering over 
the mildly exquisite problems of family pride and family 
tradition, in tracing the fine inevitable line that divides 
your aristocrat from your common man, and in noting 
with almost a sympathetic shiver of apprehension what 
must happen when that line is invaded. ‘‘ Kencote,” 
“In that State of Life,” ‘‘ The Squire and the War,’’ all 
belong to this kind; and even ‘“‘ Audacious Ann’ depends 
for its full success upon the fact that the little lady is 
high-born. The other two stories—one about a builder 

nd the other about a disappointed bookkeeper—are so 
subdued in tone, we gain the impression that the author 
is determined to keep them in their place. He is lenient 
with them because they are poor plain folk; the builder 
is not to blame because he puts up “abominations of 
desolation ’’ where the old houses used to stand—he 
knows no better ; and the meek bookkeeper, sorrowing over 
one blot on the fair page of the great ledger, is a pitiful 
example of the “‘small man”... ‘‘ Thus the stream 
glideth.” 

Far different is the climate of ‘‘ The Surrender, and other 
Happenings.” In these exciting stories it is not only 
we who are kept awake; the characters sleep at their 
peril. If they are not fighting snow, there is a pack of 
timber-wolves, or an African swamp, or a mob of furious 
Chinamen or a horde of savages to be overcome. Mrs. 
Gaunt’s method is—more or less—to think of an extra- 
ordinary background, double it, add one man, multiply 
by one terrible danger, keep on multiplying, subtract all 
possible means of escape, draw a line, add one absolutely 
unexpected means of escape and one sweet gentle gil. 
The result is extremely readable, for the author is far more 
interested in the surroundings of her stories than in the 
characters themselves—and so are we. 

. . . Forty-five degrees below, perhaps it was more than forty-five 
degrees below, and he spat because he had read somewhere that 
spittle would crack as it hit the ground at fifty degrees below. 
But there was a sharp little sound almost under his nose, and he 
stood still for a second. It had cracked in the air! What did 
that mean? Nanook looked up at him gravely ... 

If such trimmings as these be provided the plainest of 
plain stories will content us. But does it really matter so 
little whether one loses one’s toes or whether one doesn’t ? 
Mrs. Gaunt’s heroes seem to shed them as light-heartedly 
as the Pobbles. 
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Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop has chosen a happy title for 
the finest, best assorted tales contained in ‘“‘ A Bit at a Time.’? 
One cannot see the play for the chocolate box, but he 
must be a sweet-tvothed reader who does not quarrel with 
the quality of the sweets, or who dves not find the row of 
war-time specialities positively nauseating. Here is asmall 
“humorous ”’ sample from the diary of an American air- 
man : 

If I’d found a Hun then I’d have boiled him alive in bread sauce 


and trussed him with red-hot skewers, tied him down to a white 
ants’ nest and put a jug of water out of his reach. 


Another shake of the box produces the war-time bride: 


If you had put a pink rosebud to bed in silk handkerchiefs and 
put golden foam for hair, and a crumpled leaf for a hand, you 
could get nothing fairer. 

It is the confectioner’s mystery that, though the one 
should be so hard and the other so soft, the flavour of 
both these samples is identical. 

K.M. 


THE ART OF VENERY 


SPORT IN ART, FROM THE FIFTEENTH TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By William A. Baillie- Grohman. (Simpkin & Marshall. 
15s. net.) 


” RULY, I trow no good hunter would take his 
T game falsely,’ says Gaston de Foix. A modern 
friend very dear to us, whom we confess to 
consulting more often than any other inmate of the world 
of books, has something of the same spirit. 

““Oh”’ [says Mr. John Jorrocks] ‘‘how that beautiful word, Fox, 
gladdens my ’eart, and warms the declinin’ embers of my age. 
(Cheers.) The ’oss and the ’ound were made for each other, and 
natur threw in the Fox as a connectin’ link between the two. 
(Loud cheers.) He’s perfect symmetry, and my affection for him 
is a perfect paradox. In the summer I loves him with all the 
hardour of affection; not an ’air of his beautiful ’ead would I 
’urt ; the sight of him is more glorious nor the Lord Mayor’s show ; 
but when the hautumn comes—when the brownin’ copse and cracklin’ 
stubble proclaim the farmer’s fears are past, then, dash my vig, 
’ow I glories in pursuing of him to destruction, and holdin’ him 
above the bayin’ pack! (Loud cheers.) ”’ 

As far as hunting and big-game shooting are concerned, 
it has taken us some hundred years to get back to the 
ideals of Gaston de Foix. Between Gaston and Jorrocks 
come the sickening barbarities of the eighteenth century 
—holocausts of beasts driven into enclosures, butchered 
from cars, shot from the seats surrounding arenas. The 
worst of these horrors, described in the book now before us 
as “slaughter of the grossest kind, achieved with the 
least possible trouble, fatigue or danger to the sportsman,” 
were the invention and peculiar pleasure of the German 
princes. But we need not congratulate ourselves. {sood 
Queen Bess liked her little bit of butchery as well as most 
folk of her time. And to-day the giant battues of tame, 
hand-fed pheasants appeal very little to some of us, even 
if we can love and admire men who love them. To say 
that they call forth extraordinary skill, far greater skill 
than the killing of pheasants in rough shooting over dogs, 
is no answer to the reproach. There is surely something 
repugnant in the idea of bringing up, feeding, taming 
any wild creatures with the deliberate idea of killing them 
by the thousand. No, we turn with relief to “‘ the himage 
of war without its guilt.” 

But how far is even hunting, the most idyllic of all 
field-sports, behind the art that was practised by Gaston 
de Foix! The best huntsman of to-day is a child in his 
knowledge of his quarry, the most erudite a beginner in 
his science, the keenest a very ease-loving voluptuary, 
compared with him. A day’s hunting meant in those 
times perhaps thirty-six hours in the saddle. The cub- 
hunter of to-day who grumbles at getting up in the dark 
can perhaps scarcely realize that Gaston rose at midnight 
for his hunts ; and the death might be less pleasant to him 
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if he were called upon to dispatch with a hunting-knife 
or sword a wounded stag at bay, or one of the gigantic 
wild boars of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Baillie-Grohman, who gave us some years ago an 
edition of ‘‘ The Master of Game,’’ Edward Duke of York’s 
translation of Gaston de Foix’s famous work, has now pro- 
duced a second and cheaper edition of his work on field 
sports from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. The 
sportsman, the naturalist and the antiquary will find this 
wonderful collection even more interesting than will the 
lover of painting. For the author has kept closely to his 
subject. He has included few pictures which do not deal 
directly, one might almost say technically, with the pursuit 
of game. As a consequence, there are two only of the 
world’s great artists represented—Diirer and Watteau. 
We do not miss the others in this company, where they 
would indeed be out of place. We are with Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman in his policy of illustrating the evolution of the 
chase by drawings and prints in private collections rather 
than by the famous works of the masters in public galleries. 
The great masters have little instructive value. They 
are too great to teach ; and when dealing with sport and 
wood-craft we prefer knowledge and fidelity to supreme 
merit. Perhaps greatness would distract us. We remem- 
ber the answer of Mr. Jorrocks to Miserrimus Doleful’s 
question whether he were fond of music: 

““Music!”’ said Mr. Jorrocks, ‘‘ Yes, the music of the ’ounds 
—none o’ your tamboureenin’ work. Give me the real ough, ough, 
ough, of a fine deep-toned ’ound in the depths of a rocky dell, as he 
drags up to old Reynard among the brushwood.”’ 

Yet there are beautiful pictures as well as interesting 
pictures in this book. None of them is more charming 
than the pages reproduced from Gaston de Foix’s MS., 
such as that of the lymer on the stag’sline. We have enjoyed 
also very greatly the miniatures from Hardouin de Fon- 
taines-Guerin’s “‘ Trésor de la Vénerie,’’ reproduced here 
in colour. At the head of each picture the hunting-call 
proper to the scene is given by means of little black-and- 
white blocks, representing notes. 

In the sixteenth century the sporting artist par excellence 
is Joannes Stradanus. He is no bad draughtsman, but 
his greatest interest lies in the fact that he has drawn so 
many foreign animals rarely to be found in the work of 
his day. He has given us scenes showing the hunting of 
elephants by pigmy cave-men, and of ostriches by Moors 
on very Flemish-looking horses. He has the greater dis- 
tinction of being the first to portray the fauna of America. 
His picture “‘ Vespucci landing in America” has repre- 
sentations of an ant-eater, a tapir, a sloth, and a very 
active-looking bear. The elephants, ostriches and horses 
of Stradanus are bold and strong, but his dogs are generally 
creatures of nightmare. His picture of rabbiting with 
terriers is most amusing. He tells us that, fast and wary 
as is the rabbit, ‘‘ Perseepe Catelli Anglorum celeres fallunt 
Pecus.”’ And the “ swift English terrier’ is a horrible 
little brute, rolling in fat, which any self-respecting rabbit 
would laugh to scorn. 

We must pass by many names over which it would be 
pleasant to linger, notably the charming but rather weak 
work of Ambling at the end of the seventeenth century, 
to come to the greatest of all sporting artists, Martin 
Ridinger. His ‘‘ Ilex crushing to death a Lynx,” “ Point- 
ing a Hare,” his hunting scenes “‘ Coup de Grace’’ and 
“‘ Royalty driving to the Meet,” are as artistic as they are 
interesting technically, combining a Watteau-like beauty 
of background with splendidly, if not always in the case 
of the stranger animals accurately, drawn figures. 

There are few Ridingers in this book, but it is none the 
less a most fascinating work to the lover of sport. The 
drawings from the hunting-books of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian may be lamentably bad as compared with the 
contemporary work of Diirer, but we love them all the 
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same. Perhaps our sporting descendants will look with the 
same delight on Leech’s quaint and distorted drawings of 
Jorrocks and James Pigg and Arterxerxes. C.F 


THE STORY-WRITING GENIUS 


JE NE PARLE PAS Francais. By Katherine Mansfield. (Published 
for the Heron Press by R. Cobden-Sanderson. 10s. 6d. net.) 
HE critic who is given to “analysis”’ is the last 
person in the world who is likely to take his 
occupation with undue seriousness. He speedily 
becomes aware of the fact that there are two kinds of 
literature: there is the kind that, with considerable 
plausibility, he can account for on his methods, and there 
is another kind whose essence seems to be quite unanalysable. 
It is, of course, this latter kind for which the critic has 
most respect: he refers it to “‘ genius,”’ a word indicating 
the complete breakdown of his critical apparatus. The 
essence of a good Tchehov story has this kind of elusiveness, 
and so has this story by Miss Katherine Mansfield. It is 
true that Miss Mansfield’s story lends itself to description 
more than does a typical Tchehov story, it has more of a 
definite ‘‘ subject,’ but any such description would not 
touch on that quality which makes us use the word 
“genius.” In fact, it is at the very opening ofthestory, 
before the wheels begin to turn at all, that we are most 
conscious of this quality. The dirty little Parisian café 
becomes, in four pages, a chamber of initiation. It is a 
different universe, a different reality, a different set of 
values, to which we are introduced. The illusion of reality 
is so complete that it is, in truth, a new experience that 
we are being called upon to live through. We see every- 
thing through the eyes of the young French “ literary ” 
man and procurer Raoul Duquette who tells the story, 
and the fact that we can do so shows that he is completely 
realized, that the universe through which he guides us 
is, in its way, a complete universe. The story may be 
regarded as an exposition of this man’s world. The 
exposition is made clearer by the introduction of two 
English lovers and the Frenchman’s reaction towards 
their tragedy. This second “ theme,” however, is made 
almost too interesting ; one’s attention runs some risk of 
being diverted from the proper centre of the story. One 
nearly succumbs to the weakness of wondering what 
happened afterwards. ... We think this is due to a 
slight weakening of Miss Mansfield’s concentration ; the 
effect is as if the patient on the operating-table became a 
vivid, suffering, appealing human being, with, conceivably, 
a life quite outside the hospital walls. 

We are recalled to the “‘ case’ point of view, however, 
with a clean brutality. The episode assumes the perspec- 
tive which belongs to it in this new world. It takes its 
place—a not unimportant place—amongst the other 
things that have occurred in this Frenchman’s life. That is 
why the incident exists, that is why every incident in the 
story exists, to take its place in the world of Raoul Duquette. 
This way of presenting a character—by presenting the 
world in which the character fits, instead of by contrast 
with the reader’s own world—will remind the reader of 
Dostoersky’s ‘‘ Letters from the Underworld.” Indeed, 
the pedigree of Miss Mansfield’s story is pretty clear. Both 
Dostoevsky and Tchehov can be found amongst her 
ancestors, although she takes after the former more than 
the latter. But in her liking for a definite point, for 
“‘ solid ”’ material, she remains English or, perhaps, French, 
It would be possible to investigate her relations to these 
and other writers more fully; it would, indeed, be a 
grateful side-path for the critic to wander down. But 
this would be for the critic to shirk his real task. As we 
have admitted, this is what we propose to do. We do it 
by saying that “ Je ne parle pas Frangais”’ is a story 
which possesses genius. J. W. N.S. 
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ITALY AND HER FRIENDS 


WITH THE Map 17TH ToItTaty. By Major E.H. Hody. (Allen & 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Diary oF a Liaison OFFICER IN ItTatry, 1918. By Cyril H. 
Goldsmid. (Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d. net.) 

ITALY REVISITED. By Joseph Collins. (Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


HE Caporetto disaster had one good result: it 
brought Italy into closer touch with her allies, 
and did something to establish a better under- 

standing of each other’s characters among the chief Entente 
nations, as well as of the difficulties of the task that fell to 
the lot of each in the common cause. Most of the troops 
who were hurried South went by rail, but it was Major 
Hody’s duty to pilot a batch of fifty-six British lorries across 
France, and his admirably written account of the journey 
of the Mad 17th to Italy is by far the best of these three 
books. ‘‘ The A.S.C. do some work at times,” he assures 
us, though he readily admits that most of the men appre- 
ciate their comparative security, and no one who reads this 
book is likely to dispute his statement. So profound is 
Major Hody’s interest in his work that it is impossible 
not to catch his enthusiasm as one reads, and one is soon 
absorbed in the sporting side of his attempt to keep within 
the time-limit. Ten days from the Salient to Ventimiglia 
may seem a small achievement to the leisured motorist, 
but he started at a few hours’ notice, with no maps or 
spare parts or tyres, with great three-ton lorries that had 
already seen much service. By cleverly capturing the 
tyre-press in Paris, he effectually distanced his only rivals 
for first place, thus sipping the cream of the welcome all 
along the route. But the first-aid car which brought up 
the rear was often unable to get through all its repairs and 
rejoin with the worst casualties in tow before morning. 
However, the drive along the wonderful Riviera road a 
week after leaving the mud of Ypres was more than a 
sufficient reward for all misfortunes. Though there was 
no rest in Italy, Major Hody at last managed to find time 
and room to reflect, and his chapter on C.O.’s shows that 
he can do so to some purpose ; also, it is pretty obvious 
that he was one of those who understood how to get on 
with their men. 

Major Hody saw little of the Italians. He had his work 
cut out for him in supplying his division with rations. 
But Mr. Goldsmid was a liaison officer, first with the army 
on the Piave and then on the Grappa. Though he knew 
no Italian at first, he obviously approached our allies in 
the right spirit of camaraderie, being ready to see the 
best in them at once. Naturally, he found it amusing 
“trying to arrange matters between these young Italian 
officers and the shy, reticent fellows in the G. 2’s office.” 
His unpretentious little book is a straightforward account 
of the campaign as he saw it. He pays a high tribute 
to the wonderful work done by the rank and file during 
the first month after the retreat to the Piave. 


The Italian staffs needed the steadying influence of the Allies 
to keep them from the tendency to make their dispositions with 
their heads over their shoulders. . But the proof of their 
[the men’s] resolution was that within four days of their crossing 
they had a system of trenches and three strong strands of wire 
put up. They used material faster than it could be provided for 
them. This was the difficulty: the lack of means, not the lack of 
will to work: the absence of proper control, not the want of 
determination to fight. 


He found the Italian soldier very intelligent and quick, 
and he even praises the kindness and care they showed 
their mules—no small tribute from a British cavalry 
officer. As Mr. Goldsmid seems to doubt whether the 
importance of our work in Italy has been appreciated, we 
may quote the opinion of the American, Mr. Collins, who 
cannot be accused of a tendency to neglect the motes in 
other people’s eyes: 
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Whatever one may think about the self-sufficiency and bumptious 
ness of the Anglican, he cannot help but be impressed with the 
businesslike way in which he goes at any task that he may have 
in hand. Wherever you see them at work, they are at work in 
real earnest.... Their horses are better groomed, their 
paraphernalia more shipshape, their general conduct more snappy 
and businesslike than that of their allies. They have given a 
good account of themselves in Italy. 

Mr. Goldsmid was with the Italians to the end, his last 
duty being to pilot an Austrian General across the 
frontier to Innsbruck. He is not always too careful in 
writing Italian; he even gives the name of his friend the 
Duca Camastra as Lanza di Trebia instead of Trabia. 

Mr. Collins approaches his task in a very different spirit. 
He was a high official engaged in the management of one 
of those societies that did such excellent work in r lieving 
distress in all parts of Italy. He had known the country 
for yearsas a tourist, and obviously he has a genuine appre- 
ciation of the art, architecture and literature of the great 
period. He is continually assuring us that he loves the 
Italians, especially the children and the peasants, but we 
cannot help suspecting that he has given his heart to 
Italy and her pulchritude rather than to the Italians. 
Indeed (and perhaps this is only a proof of the greatness 
of his love), we feel all the time that he will not be satisfied 
till he has converted them into good Americans. He 
warns Italy that after the war it is her duty to make a new 
alliance with Hygieia and Vulcan, and then this wonderful 
land will for the first time in centuries get a square deal. 
Undoubtedly there is plenty of work for Hygieia, especially 
in the South, but we have our doubts as to the unmixed 
blessings that are to flow from Vulcan. Mr. Collins’ 
god of Progress has a way of playing havoc with civilization 
in so many directions, and we are not sure that the Lombard, 
or even the Chicago, factory hand is so much more to be 
envied than the fairly-well-to-do Italian peasant, who is 
as a rule only too glad to leave Mr. Collins’ land of promise 
and return to his poor, misguided country and his own 
people, in spite of their sad lack of education. 

Mr. Collins has a good deal to tell us about the Italians 
—the result of a year’s acquaintance. The peasant is, 
he admits, more attractive there than in any other country. 
He is courteous, peace-loving, hard-working, and he will 
put up with conditions that would be intolerable anywhere 
else. But in the middle classes he is distressed to find a 
certain satisfaction with themselves and with their accom- 
plishments which may best be called conceit—a charge 
we do not remember to have seen brought against the 
Italians before. Surely the Italian may be allowed to 
behave as master in his own house, and even resent the 
suggestion that he should rush to carry out the long list 
of reforms Mr. Collins would thrust upon him so inconti- 
nently. More astounding still, the peasant is contented 
with his lot, ‘‘ and seems to get pleasure from the simple 
social intercourse consisting of conversation that the 
Anglo-Saxon does not sense,”’ the young people being quite 
happy with “ courtship and its ancille’’ to amuse them. 
Mr. Collins strikes us as a little naive in his account of the 
aristocracy, ‘‘ whose pleasures are largely in parade and 
personal contact.” He is distressed at their reputed 
immorality, but in all ages the idle ‘“‘ have been more or 
less devotees of this strange deviation from the physio- 
logical norm.” Again, all Italians will discuss without 
reserve “‘ physiological functions of all sorts and pathological 
states to which the human being is subject,” a habit which 
their American friend would have them give up at once. 
He admits they are progressing, but clearly, much as he 
loves them, they have a lot of leeway to make up before 
they can approach his ideal. There is, of course, a 
foundation of truth in what he says, but is America, 
or, indeed, any other country, so entirely free from some 
of the worst blemishes he finds in the Italians ? 7 
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MARGINALIA 


INCE to immortalize heroic actions has always been 
Ss one of the prime duties and privileges of literature, 
my conscience tells me that I ought to devote my 
this-week’s space to commemorating the Boat Race and 
the University Sports. In imagination I see an article 
larded with unfamiliar quotations, in which I enumerate 
every reference to boat-racing and sport in the pages of 
Homer, Virgil, the Bible, Dante, Tasso, Spenser, Milton, 
Blackmore, Somerville, Akenside and Wordsworth, the 
whole concluding with a panegyric on Mr. Alec Waugh for 
his description of a football match, which was so realistic 
and, consequently, so boring that I have never been able 
to read to the end of it. That was the article I ought to 
have written ; that was the article I tried to write. But it 
couldn’t be done ; there is no rubbing nature against the 
hair. Sport leaves me sadly cold ; my feelings towards it 
are much the same as those of that Chinese nobleman who, 
when he was invited to go to the Derby, declined on the 
ground that the fact had been known for some time in 
China that if a number of horses started simultaneously, 
one of them was certain to arrive before the others. 

Sport, then, being impossible, another subject had to be 
found. Mr. Dent’s recent article on “‘ The Problem of 
‘Don Juan’ ”’ suggested a delightful one. Iam grateful to 
him for having given me an excuse for writing about that 
most amiable and engaging of characters, Lorenzo da Ponte, 
poet, theatrical manager, bookseller, professor, whisky 
distiller and author of the libretti of ‘Don Juan” and 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” 

Published in 1829, when he was eighty years of age, 
Da Ponte’s memoirs rank, for entertainment and interest, 
with those great autobiographical documents of the Italian 
eighteenth century, the memoirs of Goldoni, of Carlo Gozzi, 
of Casanova and of Alfieri. In the circumstances of his 
life Da Ponte most closely resembles Casanova. He was 
an adventurer, a wanderer in many lands. He had picked 
up a living in Italy, in Austria, in Holland, in England, in 
America. Like Casanova, he lived for the most part from 
day to day, from hand to mouth. But in character the two 
men were profoundly different. Casanova was an un- 
scrupulous blackguard, whose blackguardism was tempered 
only by a weakness for the fair sex. Da Ponte was the 
kindest, gentlest, most uncalculating creature alive. 
Casanova was always the shark, the coney-catcher, the 
swindler, the thimble-rigger. Da Ponte was the eternal 
dupe. The two men had known one another in Vienna. 
We learn without surprise that Da Ponte had lent Casanova 
several hundred sequins, which were never repaid. Once, 
in Holland, reduced to sheer starvation, Da Ponte wrote to 
Casanova to ask for the repayment of a small sum on 
account. Casanova’s reply was brief and characteristic : 
“When Cicero wrote to his friends, he abstained from 
talking business.”’ 

Like Casanova, Da Ponte had had his share of improbable 
adventures. Masked ladies beckon to him from gondolas, 
and prove, on closer acquaintance, to be runaway Neapoli- 
tan princesses. Mysterious old gentlemen accost him at the 
Ridotto, offer him their daughters in marriage with a 
treasure of fifty thousand ducats amassed by begging. 
These things happened in Venice in his youth, in the free 
city where it was carnival half the year round. Haunted 
by these joyous memories, he came back to it when he was 
old. Venice enslaved and Germanized was as lifeless as 
a tomb. The great days had passed for ever. Out of 
Venice, that city where life seems always to have been a 
melodrama or a farce, his adventures were, naturally, of 
a more commonplace order. He made money and was 
Swindled out of it again. Everywhere—in Austria, in 
England, in America—it is the same story with varying 
details. If you are an adventurer and at the same time 
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kind, trustful and thoughtless, you can hardly expect to 
have adventures of any other sort. 


It was in Vienna, where for eleven years he acted as 
poet and director of the Italian theatre, that he met Mozart. 
In what is perhaps the most engaging passage of the 
whole book Da Ponte describes the conditions in which 
“Don Juan ”’ was written : 

I sat down at my writing table at about midnight ; on my right 
stood a bottle of excellent Tokay, my inkstand was on my left, 
and before me a snuff-box full of the best Seville snuff. At that 
period a certain lovely young creature of sixteen, towards whom 
I should have liked to feel only a father’s love, lived with her mother 
in my house. She used to come into my room to run my little 
errands whenever I rang for anything. I rather abused my bell- 
ringing privilege, especially when I felt my inspiration begin to 
flag or grow cold. This charming young person used to bring me, 
now a biscuit, now a cup of coffee and now only her pretty face, 
always gay and smiling. In this way I broke myself into working 
twelve hours a day for two long months. During the whole of this 
time my lovely young creature sat in the next room with her mother, 
reading or stitching, so as to be always ready to come at the first 
note of the bell. Fearful of disturbing me in my work, she used 
sometimes to sit motionless, not opening her mouth or blinking her 
eyelids, fixedly gaxing at meas I wrote, breathing quietly, graciously 
smiling,and seeming, at moments, on the point of bursting into 
tears over the excess of work in which I was absorbed. I ended by 
ringing less frequently so as to escape being distracted and losing 
time in looking at her. So it came about that, between my Tokay, 
my snuff, the bell on the table and the pretty little German, youngest 
of the muses, I wrote in that first night the two first scenes of “ Don 
Juan ”’ for Mozart, two acts of ‘‘ Diana’s Tree”’ (for Martini) and 
more than half the first act of ‘‘ Assur’ (for Salieri). In the 
morning I took my work to the three composers, who could not 
believe their eyes. 

Vienna was Da Ponte’s paradise. He was driven from 
it by the intrigues of envious rivals, and at the age of 
forty-two, accompanied by his newly-married English wife, 
he set out in a one-horse calessino to make his fortune in 
France. Armed with great hopes and a letter from the 
late Emperor of Austria to his sister in France, Da Ponte 
reached the French borders, only to discover that Marie 
Antoinette was on the point of having her head cut off. 
The stars in their courses seemed to be fighting against 
poor Da Ponte. He crossed over to England, where he 
worked in the theatre, sold Italian books, made a few good 
friends and was the victim of a great many false ones, 
and whence he had finally to flee to escape imprisonment 
for debt. His destination was America. Here he arrived 
with a parcel of violin strings and a few copies of a 
magnificent edition of Virgil, on the strength of which he 
set up a retail drug store. The drug store was not a 
success: ‘‘Installed behind my counter, I found it 
impossible to take myself seriously.” So, one would 
imagine, did everyone else. After that he took to teaching 
Italian in New York, and was on the high road to prosperity 
when his evil genius prompted him to take up whisky 
distilling. Successful at first, he was soon swindled once 
more into complete poverty. He was now an old man 
and had learned, at the age of seventy-seven, just enough 
prudence to restrain him from embarking on any fresh 
adventures. He settled down once more to teaching, and 
began, in comparative peace of mind and body, to compose 


his memoirs. 
’ AUTOLYCUS. 


A USEFUL book of reference is provided by the publication 
of ‘‘The Five Lambeth Conferences” (S.P.C.K., 12s. 6d. 
net), compiled by Miss Honor Thomas, under the direction 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. It contains a brief history 
of the five decennial Conferences that have already been held, 
together with the text of their resolutions and Committee 
Reports. A quantity of important information, which it has 
not hitherto been particularly easy to unearth, is thus. put 
in a convenient form at the disposal of Anglican Churchmen, 
and, as the Archibshop remarks, the book is a seasonable 
help for those who, when attending the approaching sixth 
Conference, desire to be abreast of what has been said and 
done on the previous occasions. 
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ANOTHER SHAKESPEARE 


“SHAKESPEARE” IDENTIFIED. By J. Thomas Looney. (Cecil 
Paimer, 21s. net.) 


NE cannot read this book without feeling, in spite 
of all impatience, a real sympathy with the author. 
He is so transparently honest and serious, so 
evidently oppressed by the magnitude of his discovery 
that Shakespeare was really Edward de Vere, 17th Earl 
of Oxford, so manifestly ignorant of the conditions of 
Elizabethan literature as a whole, so obviously unfitted 
to pass an opinion upon any one of the more intimate 
problems of literary psychology. Refashioned by the 
expert hand of Mr. Shaw, the case of Mr. Looney himself 
would make a fascinating play. All the elements of 
psychological tragi-comedy are given; an initial insensi- 
tiveness leads inevitably to a disastrous and absurd con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Looney fervently desires that his case for Edward 
de Vere as the real Shakespeare should be met, and, since 
his conviction has by now hardened into an idée fixe, 
he will probably impute to us all manner of motives 
for burking the issue. But everything in such a theory 
depends upon the nature of the negative case. It is simply 
lost labour to look for a “‘ real Shakespeare’ unless you 
can prove that William Shakespeare, of Stratford, did not 
write the plays. There is not a shred of evidence that he 
did not. At bottom the argument of the anti-Stratfordians, 
however much they may obscure it by a parade of learning 
which can impose only on those ignorant in the special 
study of Elizabethan literature, is psychological. William 
Shakespeare was a half-educated country boy who had 
to leave the grammar school at thirteen. Therefore he 
could not have written in manhood Shakespeare’s plays. 
Refuse that argument, and every single one of the anti- 
Stratfordian theories tumbles like a house of cards. 

Every person with a rudimentary critical faculty is 
bound to refuse the argument out of hand. He may admit 
that we know little about Shakespeare; but he remembers 
that we know far less about Marlowe and Webster. And 
there is no difficulty whatever in believing that the Stratford 
boy grew up into the greatest of all poets. Strangely 
enough, there is a parallel to Shakespeare in the later poet 
whose immature genius gave promise of equal greatness— 
John Keats. Keats was the son of parents lower in the 
social scale than Shakespeare’s; he, too, left school with 
little Latin and less Greek ; yet at the age of twenty-three 
he had written poetry that for amplitude of rhythm and 
exquisite beauty of diction not Shakespeare himself sur- 
passed. If anyone with Mr. Mooney's understanding of 
literature were to compare Keats poems at twenty-three 
with those written by his contemporary Shelley at the 
Same age, he would be forced to conclude that Keats was 
the aristocrat with the Oxford education, and Shelley the 
parvenu aspirant to poetry. Confronted with a parallel, 
the case against Shakespeare melts away; but we would 
recommend Mr. Looney, before he commits himself to 
print on this question again, to examine the not uninterest- 
ing internal evidence in the plays, which, quite apart from 
the unassailed tradition of nearly three centuries, indicates 
that they could have been written only by a Warwickshire 
man. We should, in truth, have had to invent the man 
of Stratford if we had not got him. M. 


AmonG the books announced for spring publication by the 
Princeton University Press is ‘“‘ Charlemagne,” a Chapman 
play also known as “ The Distracted Emperor.”’ Franck L. 
Schoell, an Alsatian, at one time a prisoner of war in Germany, 
and now at the University of Chicago, edits the play and 
contributes a preface. He unearthed the manuscript in the 
British Museum, and it was originally in hand for publication 
by the University of Louvain 
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LETTERS FROM AMERICA 


IV. THE AMERICAN SCENE, 1840—1920.* 


- NCE or twice, when there was a pause, Martin asked 

O such questions as naturally occurred to him, being 

a stranger, about the national poets, the theatre, 
literature, and the arts. oi 

‘“* We are a busy people, sir,’ said one of the captains, 
who was from the West, ‘ and have no time for reading mere 
notions.’ ere 

The impression of America and the Americans thus 
aromatically presented in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’’ was of 
course in later passages somewhat mitigated. Whether this 
was due altogether to a love of truthfulness, or whether 
Dickens had an eye to the sales of his book in America, we 
do not know. We suspect him. And at all events this 
English view of America was thoroughly characteristic then, 
and is thoroughly characteristic now. We remain, for the 
English, a nation of barbarians—uncouth, restless, sharp 
at a bargain; enormously conceited and naked of culture. 
A large part of this opinion is, no doubt, inherited. It was 
very easy for an English visitor, in 1840, to see only crudity 
and vulgarity in America—there was plenty of it ; he expected 
to find it and he found it; and in no time at all the American 
national character became, for the Englishman, a fixed 
quantity. Literature? Art? The Theatre? ‘‘ We have 
no time for reading mere notions.”’ ‘ And Poe this 
Englishman somehow did not hear of, and Hawthorne was 
better known to him as the American consul at Liverpool 
than as a novelist; and Emerson and Whitman 
. . . and James . But none of these seemed, 
exactly, to be representative, except Whitman. And even 
of Whitman mention occurred seldom, eulogies were few 

fewer even than in America. 

And so it went, and so it has gone ever since. Th® 
‘“* Dickens ’’ America is still the reality, a reality which the 
English visitor of to-day is as sure of finding as he would 
be of a fact in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’”” The English 
man of letters, when he steps ashore in New York, is certain 
that he is about to enter a scene of fantastic material wealth 
through which, alas! culture creeps in rags. At the pier 
he encounters the newsboy selling the New York Rowdy, 
a newspaper devoted entirely to the scandalous and the 
sordid, and to hieroglyphic cartoons by Goldberg. He is 
bandied about from one tinkling dinner-party to another, 
moves amazed among gushing pseudo-intellectuals and tuft- 
hunters. The American scene of which he has heard rises 
beautifully before him !—a spiritual prairie, bare and bleak, 
its dust kept forever in motion by a dry wind. He is 
immensely gratified at finding his ideal true. And he returns 
to England, his lecture tour a thumping success, to add his 
jot to the American myth. 

Who is to blame for this extraordinary libel? Let us 
apportion it with equanimity. Let us not overlook our own 
share of it: our few decent intellectuals (if I may be per- 
mitted the term) are not sufficiently aggressive, are far too 
retiring. Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson ought, I presume, 
to rush to the gangplank to greet our distinguished visitor 
with outstretched hands, thus anticipating the New York 
Rowdy’s star poetry reviewer, aged eighteen. Professor 
John Livingston Lowes ought certainly to be on hand; 
and Mr. Hergesheimer ; and Mr. Cabell ; and Mr. Dreiser ; 
and behind them in committee Messrs. Robert Frost, Alfred 
Kreymborg, Maxwell Bodenheim, Wallace Stevens, Paul 
Manship, Bela Pratt, and Marsden Hartley, Miss Amy Lowell, 
and others. Unfortunately, these excellent poets, critics, 
sculptors, and painters have an impression that their dis- 
tinguished visitor will not know who they are, will not, in 
fact, have heard of them. Sothey donotgo. . . . And 
indeed such an idea never occurs to them. Why should it ? 

This modesty is reproachable, then—but perhaps equally 
reproachable is the Englishman’s ignorance, which auto- 
matically limits his acquaintance in America to what is not 
worth knowing. The Englishman inherits the idea that all 
Americans are vulgar and stupid, and it does not occur to 
him to make personal inquiry. It is true that he encounters 





* Letter III., ‘The Lucifer Brothers in Starlight,” appeared im 
THE ATHEN#&vUmM for February 20 
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in England a few émigrés Americans who are quite charming 
and intelligent, and he recalls Henry James; but these 
Americans candidly admit—do they not ?—that they have 
abandoned the gigantic daughter of the West because of 
her loud voice and shocking lack of refinement: they even 
urge upon the remaining half-dozen intelligent Americans 
the same course, if they wish salvation. And that these 
émigrés speak the truth is self-evident, for if America 
_. culture she would have art, and where is American 
art: 

At this point our inquiry becomes more serious. America 
has her art, of course; and it becomes interesting to know 
why the Englishman remains so aggressively ignorant of it. 
Well, in so far as he is merely insular and stupid, he clings 
stubbornly to his ‘‘ Dickens ’”’ legend, and lets it go at that. 
But it is not the case of the merely stupid Englishman 
that most concerns us. Much sadder for us is the case of 
the intelligent Englishman, the Englishman who is indeed, 
with a faintly patronizing air, well disposed toward America, 
but who nevertheless finds us so little worth his curiosity. 
This Englishman believes he knows everything worth knowing 
of American literature. What, in fact, does he know? 
What is, for him, the American literary scene ? How curious 
is he concerning contemporary literary affairs in America ? 
. He knows, let us assume, Hawthorne, Poe, Whitman, 
Henry James, perhaps Bret Harte, and Mark Twain’s 
“Huckleberry Finn.’’ Possibly he knows Thoreau, Stephen 
Crane, Sidney Lanier, Theodore Dreiser, Lafcadio Hearn. 
Of these Poe, Hawthorne, James and Hearn do not seem 
to him quite ‘‘ American’’—they are not really ‘in 
character ’—they are ‘‘sports.’’ Whitman, Harte, Mark 
Twain, O. Henry—ah, yes! Here we have the real thing : 
here we have America as it should be in its art—virile, coarse, 
devoid of beauty. This is the American “‘ scene.” 


And this Englishman, who is often, unfortunately, a critic’ 
observes American letters intent, in the blindness of his heart, 
on discovering our best, but determined, consciously or 
unconsciously, to discover as our best only that part of our 
literature which gives him back his theory. If Poe and 
Whitman were living to-day, he would reject Poe instantly ; 
but for Whitman he would have typhoons of praise. James 
he would sneer down as tiresome and effete. Give us the 
broad, the elemental, the raw! His eye lights for a moment 
on finding the ‘‘Spoon River Anthology ’’—if we suppose 
him to have adventured so far; and Lindsay’s “‘ Congo,”’ 
with its lavish rhythms, its flashy colour, its crashing echo- 
lalia, captivates him. This is what America is for. Here 
we have the fine flower of its singular culture. 


“e 


And so another shrewd stroke is added to the ‘“‘ Dickens’ 
legend. An American rising to remark that Lindsay is 
no longer taken very seriously in America, and has now for 
several years been writing nothing but the most heart- 
breaking doggerel, would be received with incredulity. 
“Obviously prejudiced: lacking in perspective!’’ And if 
he asked the English critic why he did not read instead John 
Gould Fletcher, or Maxwell Bodenheim, or Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, or Amy Lowell, the critic would reply that these 
poets “‘did not strike him as American.’’ This everlasting 
tdée fixe! Do we in New York or Boston or Chicago read 
J. C. Squire, or Edward Shanks, or John Masefield, or W. H. 
Davies, or Richard Aldington, or D. H. Lawrence because 
they are British? Do we follow ‘‘ Wheels’ or “‘ Coterie”’ 
or ‘‘ Georgian Poetry’ for that reason? Not at all. We, 
read these things because we are interested in poetry and 
are humble enough to look for it anywhere. And, preposter- 
Ously naive souls that we are, we see no reason why the 
Englishman should not be equally curious about Robinson, 
or Bodenheim, or Fletcher, or Kreymborg, or the successive 
“Others ’’ Anthologies, purveyors of poetry just as interest- 
ing. . . . Is there any short narrative poem by a con- 
temporary English poet which is finer than Robinson’s 
“ Ben Jonson entertains a Man from Stratford,’ any sequence 
of poems more remarkable than Fletcher’s ‘“ Irradiations ”’ 
and ‘“‘Symphonies’’? I do not think so. Nor do I know 
of any English criticism of poetry written in this century 
which is as brilliant in style or as sound in theory as John 
Livingston Lowes’ ‘‘ Convention and Revolt in Poetry.” 
Yet for any of these books—aside from Mr. Fletcher’s— 
one would probably search London in vain. Whether of 
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criticism or poetry, the young English critic continues 
imperturbably to select for praise our worst, on the ground 
that it is more ‘“‘ autochthonous.” Lindsay is preferred 
to Fletcher or Robinson, Mencken is read to the exclusion 
of Lowes. It is as if I were to maintain that Patrick MacGill 
is the most representative of contemporary English poets ; 
W. W. Jacobs, the most “‘ British ’’ of contemporary writers 
of fiction ! 


Perhaps in this English attitude there is a particle of 
fear ?—a possibility which flatters us, but which we need 
not discard on that account. Perhaps the English critic 
believes, secretly, unconsciously, that on Helicon the choicest 
vineyards are by a just Providence reserved for him ; perhaps 
he is worried by any ever so casual oblique approach of his 
neighbour. But in the main it is simply a matter of blind- 
ness. The American at a great distance he can see clearly 
enough, and admirable, at that distance, he looks. But 
let him come closer, and somehow or other he becomes 
invisible. Whitman? A noble mountain, a droll mons- 
trosity, obviously not to be judged by the English standard. 
But let an artist appear who deviates from the English form 
less sharply, but more delicately, more intelligently, and his 
deviation becomes at once a defect. A difference in language 
is quite natural ; but a difference in idiom is unforgivable, for 
this is merely the English form gone wrong. The barbaric 
yawp is one thing—subtlety and delicacy are another. And 
the worst of this dogma is that it gives aid and comfort to 
a large and industrious sect in America already too prone to 
believe that coarseness is power, that size is proportion, 
that wealth is beauty ; who think that a ‘“‘ great’’ poem will 
inevitably result if one chooses a large subject—the Mississippi 
River, or Great Salt Lake, or the latest Mogul locomotive ; 
and who nightly crowd the housetops watching for the perenni- 
ally-predicted great star of American fiction to rise in that 
quarter of the sky just above the stockyards. Stockyards! 
Is America all stockyards and sky-scrapers? Was this 
the environment on which Poe drew, or Irving, or Hawthorne, 
or Thoreau, or James, or Emerson, or Holmes, or Lowell, or 
Howells, or Cable? Was this the ‘‘ scene’ of ‘‘ Typee,”’ 
or ‘“‘Omoo,” or ‘‘ Walden”’? is it, to-day, the ‘‘ scene’’ of 
“Java Head,” “ Jurgen,” ‘‘ Goblins and Pagodas,” ‘‘ Can 
Grande’s Castle,’ ‘‘ Merlin,’’ ‘‘ The Man against the Sky,” 
‘North of Boston,” ‘“‘Sea Garden.” . . .? How safe 
I am in drawing up this overwhelming case! Few English- 
men have read all these books. And how futile 
is the effort! For the Englishman will go on saying that 
in a land of blue brilliant sky one cannot expect an art in 
which tonal subtlety, or ‘‘ atmosphere,’ will be present. 
Energy should be the keynote of Ameritan art—muscularity 
the chief characteristic of its poetry. The climate, the 
atmospheric tone, of New England, or of Chicago, is like 
that of Tuscany, save that it is colder; and therefore the 
New England poets should manifest, should they not, some- 
thing of the coarse animalism, the dynamic crudity, of Dante 
and Petrarch. The climate of California is like 
that of Greece—it should nourish artists of the rank simplicity 
of Euripides, the unrefined naive violence of Praxiteles. . . 
And so forth, ad absurdum. 


The situation is comic. It has come to such a pass that 
one seriously hesitates to recommend to the insular English- 
man any book which is at all likely to feed his curious theory, 
even if the book be in other respects a good one. Had we 
not better be silent, for example, concerning Dreiser’s new 
book of narrative portraits—‘‘ Twelve Men’’? Dreiser is 
too good a text for the determined English critic! ‘‘ Twelve 
Men ”’ deals deliberately and precisely with this thick, vulgar, 
brawling ‘“‘ American ’’ scene: Dreiser has too naively shared, 
himself, the faults of that scene. The fact that in this book 
he comes closer than ever before to disengaging himself, 
mastering the scene, will be overlooked—for the English 


critic will not have read ‘‘ Jennie Gerhardt”’ or “ Sister 
Carrie’’ or ‘‘ The Titan,’’ and will have no basis for com- 
parison. . . . And consequently one decides to remain 
silent . . . almost. And one refrains altogether, in 


Ciceronian fashion, from mentioning Sherwood Anderson’s 
‘‘ Winesburg, Ohio ”’ (a volume of short stories, which, along 
with Dreiser’s, foreshadows the adaptation of a Tchehovian 
method to the American scene)—for that is even cruder. 
CoNnRAD AIKEN. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE catalogue of the first part of Mr. Buxton Forman’s 
library, sold in New York on March 15-17, reveals the richness 
of his collection in works relating to certain nineteenth- 
century poets, and his indefatigable energy in getting hold of 
specially rare copies of books as they were issued. Matthew 
Arnold is represented by eleven first editions, including the 
Rugby Prize Poem ; Blake by a fine series of original drawings, 
manuscripts, letters and first editions, including the ‘‘ Poetical 
Sketches’ of 1783, the ‘“‘ Book of Job,” with the original 
copper plates from which it was pulled, and the manuscript 
of an unfinished poem, “‘ Genesis.”” The Bronté family are 
represented by manuscripts of Branwell, Anne, Charlotte, 
Emily and Patrick; Mrs. 7 .swning by a number of inscribed 
first editions and an Autobiography written at the age of 
fifteen ; Browning himself by first editions from ‘‘ Pauline ”’ 
onward. A fine set of Byron first editions, and some Coleridges 
with a manuscript poem, follow. The Dryden collection is a 
very important one, and includes the earliest form of his 
eulogy of Oliver Cromwell. Naturally everything relating 
to Keats that Mr. Forman could get appears here, from original 
poems and first editions presented to Fanny Brawne?to his 
letters to his sister and friends. In the catalogue an illus- 
tration appears ‘‘of a special book-plate printed at the 
Kelmscott Press which will be found in many of the Kelmscott 
publications.” It must be said, to avoid future mistakes, that 
this book-plate was not printed at the Kelmscott Press: 
it is obviously a reproduction of handwriting, not type, and 
it only appears, of course, in Mr. Forman’s own copies. There 
is a fine collection of Kelmscott books, not including the 
**Chaucer.’”’ The Morris collection is also interesting, including 
the rare ‘‘ Sir Galahad ”’ of 1858, which Mr. Forman got from 
the author in 1890; the first draft of ‘‘ The Roots of the 
Mountains,” and part of ‘‘ Jason.’””’ Mr. Forman had the 
Manet and Mallarmé edition of Poe’s ‘‘ Raven,’ and the 
original MS. of his ‘‘ Spectacles.’’ The Rossetti collection 
is not so interesting, but the Shelley books, letters, and 
manuscripts are of first-rate importance; they include the 
last letter of ‘“‘ Harriet’? and Shelley’s own copy of ‘‘ Queen 
Mab ”’ with his corrections. There are about 140 separate 
lots catalogued. 

The Stevenson collection consists of first editions, while 
Swinburne is represented by a number of autograph poems 
as well, and a set of ‘“‘ Undergraduate Papers”’ of 1858. 
Tennyson is fully represented, and Mr. Forman appears to 
have specialized in Edmund Waller. Walt Whitman is 
represented very fully; and there are proof-sheets, letters, 
and first editions of Wordsworth. Altogether the collection 
reveals to us an inquisitive, acquisitive and appreciative 
habit of mind, the true collector’s spirit, and we are sure he 
would appreciate the careful catalogue of the results of his 
labours issued by the Anderson Galleries. 


Messrs. Sotheby have issued an illustrated catalogue of 
the Mostyn sale, to be held on April 16 (price 2s. 6d.), con- 
sisting mainly of valuable English books of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 


THE YATES THOMPSON SALE 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY send us the following prices realized at the 
Yates Thompson sale, supplementing those recorded in last week’s 
ATHENZEUM: 

English Manuscripts—Hegesippus de Excidio Judeorum, 12th 
cent., Winchester binding, £740 ; Cassiodorus and Seneca (c. 1200), 
from the Waltham Abbey copy, £450; Biblia Nicholai de Belle, 
13th cent., £480 ; The Lusher Psalter, 15th cent , £500. 

Books printed on Vellum.—Cicero, De Officiis ; Paradoxa, Mainz, 
F. Fust & P. SchOffer, February 4, 1466, £470 ; Aquinas (Thomas), 
Prima Pars Secund Partis Sume Theologie, Venice, Franz Renner 
& Petrus de Bartua, 1478, £350; Bonnor (Hon. de), Larbre des 
Batailles, Paris, Anthoine Verard, 1493, £280. 

French Manuscripts—Augustinus de Civitate Dei, 14th cent., 
£850 ; Hore of Louis of Anjou, Bastard of Maine, middle of 15th 
cent., £450 ; Hore of the Grand Bastard of Burgundy, 15th cent., 
4 ; Gospel Book of Pope Pius II., ZEneas Silvius, 15th cent., 


The total of the sale was £77,965. 


THE CONTEMPORARY ART SocrETY has purchased Mr. 
Walter Sickert’s picture ‘‘ Roquefort,’”? now on exhibition at 
the Goupil Gallery, 5, Regent Street. 
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Science 
THE ONE BEST WAY 


Motion StuDy FOR THE HANDICAPPED. By Frank B. Gilbreth 
and Lillian M. Gilbreth, Ph.D. (Routledge. 8s. 6d. net.) 

WAR PROFITEER wishing to make what these 
A authors would call ‘the greatest contribution 

towards happiness minutes’”’ would do well to 
present a few self-centred friends with autostereo- 
chronocyclegraphs, that they may extract a new and 
subtle charm from shaving and other intimate actions. 
This ingenious instrument was devised that manufacturers 
might observe their own manipulation of secret processes, 
and that superintendents might test whether work is 
economically accomplished ; its nature may be gathered 
by dissection of itsname. It is, however, doubtful whether 
he would be equally well advised in disseminating standard 
micromotion studies of a one-armed, one-eyed, legless dentist. 
In spite of the satisfying picture of Dr. Jane G. Bunker, who 
remained two-legged, but became one-armed, one-eyed, and 
totally deaf for the purpose of the experiment, operating 
on a patient, it may be doubted whether there will be a 
stable public demand for unfortunates in this capacity. 
The authors, by the way, embark upon the One Best Way 
of treating teeth in joyous unconsciousness of recent 
research into the effect on teeth formation of a deficient 
supply of the accessory food factor or vitamine. Some 
of the devices for enabling “‘ the handicapped ”’ to set the 
pace in the One Best Way suggest horrible unforeseen 
flaws, like the famous bath which dashed in when the owner 
pressed a button by his bedside in order to exhibit it to a 
friend, without allowing time for the millionaire’s abashed 
wife to escape from its depths. Mr. Gilbreth is also engaged 
in taking moving pictures of champions in various spheres 
in order to detect fundamental motions common to the 
champion breed, but, apparently, surgeons are shy of 
comparison, and the champion oyster-opener has not yet 
been captured. 

But the enthusiasm of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbreth must not 
be allowed to obscure the importance of psychological 
methods in fitting the disabled for their return to industry. 
Careful and sympathetic vocational selection, calculated 
to dispel ergophobia in the case of neurasthenics, and to 
reawaken hope and interest, is essential. Labour-saving 
devices and motion study, in which it may sometimes be 
desirable to substitute the kinematograph for the coarser 
method of the stop-watch, are also useful ; but, especially 
where the disabled man is returning to his former occu- 
pation, the method arrived at by motion study should be 
advised rather than injudiciously pressed,as some modifi- 
cation, necessitated by his disability, of his own old method, 
may turn out to be possible in individual cases in which 
the One Best Way would lead to despair. Moreover, 
the co-operation and goodwill of their fellow-workers are 
significant factors in re-establishing the disabled as wage- 
earners, and these will best be secured by some measure of 
joint control of industry. 


SOCIETIES 


ARISTOTELIAN.—March 8.—Professor Wildon Carr in the chair. 

Mr. Morris Ginsberg read a paper on “‘ Is there a General Will ?” 
The term ‘general will’’ has been used in varying meanings, 
of which the following are the more important. The general will 
comes into being: (1) When every member of a group has a senti- 
ment of regard for the group as a whole and identifies his good 
with the good of the whole group. (2) When a decision is arrived 
at by a real integration of differences and not by a mere blending of 
individual wishes. (3) It is recognized that society as a whole 
and the social good can only be common contents of consciousness 
in the very highest stages of civilization, but it is claimed that there 
are in society other common contents of a certain permanence and 
continuity, with the result that when confronted with the same 
situation, members of a society experience the same inner reaction. 
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(4) There is a view of Wundt based on an analysis of the mutual 
implications of presentation and will, and leading to a theory of a 
series of will-unities of varied complexity. (5) There is the doctrine 
of a “real” will worked out by Professor Bosanquet and other 
idealists. 

All these views, in varying degrees, involve a confusion between 
the act of willing, which must always be individual, and the object 
of will, which may be common. Professor Bosanquet’s view is 
based upon a hypostatization of contents and a tendency to deny 
the reality of acts of experience. Generally, in so far as the 
psychological forces operative in society are general, they are 
not will, and in so far as there is self-conscious volition, it is not 
general. The State and other associations exhibit a kind of unity, 
but this unity is a relation based on community of ideals and pur- 
poses, and must not be spoken of as a person or will. For the 
purpose of social theory, what is required is not a common self but 
acommon good. The latter is an ideal and not an existent, and must 
not be identified with a general will. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.—March 22.—The President, Mr. Falconer 
Madan, in the chair. 

Mr. Seymour de Ricci delivered a lecture on Colard Mansion, 
the associate of Caxton, who printed at Bruges from about 1475 
to 1484. The lecturer said his task was rather to raise problems 
than to impart information about Mansion, whose work had more 
than a century ago been most accurately studied by Joseph van 
Praet. Van Praet’s collection of Mansion’s editions went partly 
to the Bibliothéque Nationale, which possessed specimens of nearly 
all the books known, about 25 in number. Only about 75 copies 
altogether were known to exist, so that Mansion’s books were pretty 
well the rarest of their kind. Besides being a printer, Mansion was 
a scribe, and illuminating and engraving were also done by or for 
him. The lecturer distinguished four issues of the Boccaccio of 
1476, in the last three of which progressively more room was left 
for illustrations, while in three extant copies engravings are actually 
found pasted on these blanks. A connection with Picardy was 
also claimed for Mansion by Mr.de Ricci. Although the name occurs 
in early records at Bruges, it was alsocommon at Amiens, Colard was 
known to have written a MS. at Abbeville, near Amiens, and it might 
be that he had something to do with the three fine editions issued 
at the same place in the name of Pierre Gérard in 1486-7, i.e. not 
long after he had fled from Bruges. As to his relations with Caxton, 
the lecturer agreed with Mr. Gordon Duff that he was probably 
Caxton’s pupil rather than his master. An animated discussion 
followed the lecture. 


GEOLOGICAL.—March 10.—Mr. R. D. Oldham, President, in the 
chair. 

F. W. Allison, Evan Hughes, W. T. Lane, Athanas Sotiriou, 
H. J. Wheaton, R. P. Wild, and Major Gerrard W. Williams were 
elected Fellows. 

The paper read was on “‘ The Lower Paleozoic Rocks of the Arthog- 
Dolgelley District (Merionethshire),’’ by Professor A. H. Cox and 
Mr. A. Kingsley Wells, and gave an account of the geology of the 
country between the Cader Idris range and the Mawddach Estuary. 
The physiography of the district was described, and a summary 
of the work of previous investigators given. Professor W. W. 
Watts, Mr. J. F. N. Green, and Dr. J. V. Elsden offered remarks. 


SocteTY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 18.—Sir Hercules Read, 
President, in the chair. 

Dr. W. L. Hildburgh exhibited some English alabaster tables, 
an English processional cross of the late fifteenth century with its 
original staff and some examples of medieval metal-work. The 
alabaster tables were of the usual form, and included a fine, 
perfect table of the Betrayal, in which, Dr. Hildburgh suggested, 
the prone figure in the foreground did not represent Malchus, 
as generally supposed, but one of the guards after they ‘‘ went 
backward and fell to the ground.” A fine standing figure of St. 
Barbara, also from a retable, was exhibited in addition to the tables. 

The processional cross, of latten gilt, was of the usual form 
suitable either for use as an altar cross when placed on a stand, 
or as a processional cross when mounted on a staff. The ex- 
ceptional interest in the example was that part of its original staff 
was exhibited with it. This consisted of two of the three gilt 
latten ‘‘ pipes,’ each portion having a knob with six bosses. So 
far as is known, no other example of an original medieval cross 
staff has survived, but references to them are frequent in medieval 
inventories. 

The examples of medieval metal-work exhibited were mostly 
Limoges of the thirteenth century, and consisted of a pair of gemel- 
lions, two figures of Christ from crucifixes, a small figure of the 
Virgin and Child, and some enamelled plaques, probably from 
crosses or reliquaries. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Wed. 7. Royal Archeological Institute, 4.30.—‘‘ Medieval! Glass 
in Surrey Churches,’ Dr. A. V. Peatling. 
Fri. 9. Philological, 5.30.—Dictionary Evening, Professor 
W. A. Craigie. 
Malacological, 6. 
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RAPHAEL 


At the invitation of the British Academy a considerable 
audience gathered at Burlington House on March 24, to hear 
Mr. A. Clutton-Brock lecture on Raphael. Mr. Clutton- 
Brock holds that Raphael was a master-mind because he was 
able to set down on canvas a state of being and a moment of 
time; that he saw in the High Renaissance the aspiration 
for a realm of pure thought set in a material world worthy of 
it, and he had the power to make his own work—notably the 
frescoes in the Stanza della Segnatura—the expression of 
this aspiration. Mr. Clutton-Brock elaborated his theme 
in a plausible and eloquent discourse, but he left unexplained 
what seems to us the most interesting fact about Raphael’s 
art—the fact that mediocrity has elected to praise and imitate 
it above all other painting for four hundred and fifteen years. 
Mr. Clutton-Brock brushed aside the awkward fact as 
‘ accidental,’ but this is surely begging the question. There 
must be some specific quality or combination of qualities 
in the art of Raphael which has produced this astonishing 
result. At the age of twenty-five he was already the most 
popular artist in Italy, more popular than Signorelli or 
Botticelli or Leonardo da Vinci, more popular than Michel- 
angelo himself. To what must we attribute this sudden 
universal success ? 

In our view the explanation lies in this: Raphael was the 
first painter to represent on canvas with perfect accomplish- 
ment the commonplace vision of concrete phenomena. The 
equipment which enabled him to achieve this result was 
partly technical and partly temperamental. Raphael’s tech- 
nique was popular because it was essentially of a popular 
kind. The vast majority of Italian artists made a very con- 
siderable and a very intelligent use of a variety of linear and 
other conventional methods of expression. The series of 
conventional Italian artists which culminates in Michelangelo 
constitutes to the elect the glory of Italian painting. But 
to the man in the street the appeal of this line is, and always 
has been, less strong than the appeal of that other line of 
Italian painters who cast aside conventional methods of 
expression and who, as far as the individual parts of their 
pictures were concerned, set out with one aim and one aim 
only—the naturalistic representation of phenomena; and 
this line, which includes Giotto, Masaccio, Pintorricchio and 
Perugino, culminatesin Raphael. Inthe paintings of Raphael 
conventional expression is reduced to the minimum, and they 
naturally delighted the man in the street, who is always puzzled 
and disconcerted by a symbolic statement. Raphael’s 
technique was, and has remained, popular because it makes the 
smallest conceivable demand on the imagination of the 
spectator, and this technical appeal to mediocrity was rein- 
forced by the character of Raphael’s vision and the quality 
of his temperament. Raphael’s art has at all times satisfied 
the man who will tell you that he knows nothing about art 
but knows what he likes. He likes Raphael because there 
is nothing in his pictures which he does not recognise in his 
own experience; he finds in them nothing strange or disturbing, 
nothing -which he cannot understand, nothing which reflects 
a stronger will, a keener observation, a more powerful imagina- 
tion or a more tormented soul than his own; nothing which 
can ruffle his self-satisfaction ; nothing which can affect his 
outlook on the universe or his appetite for lunch. Raphael 
could throw up a building and people it with men and women 
in such a way that the man in the street would find every detail 
lifelike and coirect, because Raphael’s eye and Raphael’s 
pulse were the eye and pulse of the man in the street. 

Raphael’s vision corresponds so completely to the common- 
place vision and his technique is so independent of convention, 
that we are apt to lose sight of the consummate skill which 
went to the making of his pictures. The parts are, it is true, 
quite uninteresting in themselves, but the science which 
co-ordinates them is impeccable. Raphael is eminent as an 
artist because he knew everything worth knowing about 
pictorial composition. And this is why the young Cubist 
painters of Paris have now rediscovered him, with a flourish 
of trumpets, to the amazement of the philistine and even of 
Mr. Clutton-Brock. 

R. H. W. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


MansarD GALLERY.—Group X. 
ADELPHI GALLERY.—War Landscapes and Army Types by 
Karl Hagedorn. 
HampsTEAD ArT GALLERY.—Paintings by Louis Sargent. 
MacrakE GALLERY.—Children in Art. 
TWENTY-ONE GALLERY.—Paintings by Michel Economou. 
THE inaugural exhibition of Group X represents the post- 
bellum rally of English Cubism. Leaving the Neo-pre- 
Raphaelites in the New English Art Club, the Expressionists 
in the London Group, and (as we read in the catalogue) a 
“stagnant mass of indescribable beastliness’’ in the Royal 
Academy, this little band of stalwarts have forgathered at the 
Mansard Gallery to reaffirm their belief in the necessity for 
continuing in England the Continental experiments in abstract 
pictorial construction. The leading figures are Wyndham 
Lewis, Edward Wadsworth, Frank Dobson and William 
Roberts. In his recent exhibition of Black Country drawings 
at the Leicester Galleries, Mr. Wadsworth revealed himself a 
sincere, personal and most promising draughtsman and 
established his position in the front rank of the younger artists. 
Mr. Lewis’s claim on our attention is (pace Mr. Bell) equally 
assured and incontrovertible. Both artists maintain their 
established form in the present exhibition, which is dominated 
by Mr. Lewis’s subtly plastic and effectively arranged ‘‘ Self- 
portrait.’’ Mr. Roberts, it will be remembered, won his 
spurs by his large war pictures in which he made ingenious 
use of a pseudo-Cubist formula. His drawing ‘‘ Cockneys”’ 
in this exhibition is a considerable advance on the war pictures, 
in that it shows a grasp of the real Cubist principle; the 
group of figures is conceived as a series of interrelated planes 
which are defined with convincing directness. When, however, 
he translates the drawing into a large oil painting, labelled 
*“Cockneys: a Street Scene,’’ he relapses into the trivial 
formula and concentrates on the humorous aspects of the 
subject, producing a result which is little better than a drawing 
by a Simplicissimus caricaturist. Mr. Dobson is a sculptor 
who cuts in stone. We hope he will continue to do so and 
not desert the stern path to gambol in the green fields of 
modelling. If he sticks to the chisel we see no reason why he 
should not soon become that most rare of birds in this land— 
a sculptor of importance ; for he has structural imagination 
and a sense of concrete form. Incidentally, in a series of 
sanguine studies, he shows himself an accomplished and facile, 
though somewhat meretricious, academicdraughtsman. Other 
members of the group are John Turnbull, who knows all 
there is to know about aeroplanes, and makes intriguing use 
of his knowledge in pictorial composition; Charles Ginner, whose 
drawings, exhibited elsewhere, we have had recent occasion 
to appreciate; and Cuthbert Hamilton, the director of the 
Yeoman Potteries. 

Mr. Karl Hagedorn would presumably subscribe on paper 
to Expressionist ideals, but his drawings at the Adelphi 
Gallery do not convince us that they have much foundation 
in realized experience. They create an impression of jour- 
nalistic superficiality which isdue toatoo hasty approach, 
a mixture of Impressionist and Expressionist formule, an 
arbitrary use of obvious colour and an irritating falsification 
of tone values. He would, we believe, achieve better results 
by a more humble and studious attitude. 

Mr. Louis Sargent is a clever painter who has always shown 
a laudable ambition to keep pace with the times. Un- 
fortunately some ballast of caution appears to prevent his 
ever quite succeeding. Time was when he felt the call to 
paint in Whistlerian greys; later he decided that the day 
had arrived for bright and broken colour ; now he shows signs 
of conversion to amore modern decorative method, apparently 
inspired by the works of Mr. Walter Bayes and Mr. Alfred 
Wolmark. On the whole we like best his latest manner. 
The large still-life ‘“‘Dahlias with Green Background ”’ is a 
handsome arrangement of juxtaposed colour-shapes which 
succeeds by reason of a certain crude opulence and decision 
of handling. 

The new exhibition at the Macrae Gallery contains sketches 
and studies of children by T. Austen Brown, Philip Hagreen 
and a number of lady artists; and the Twenty-One Gallery 
has replaced the Tytgat exhibition by a collection of Grecian 
landscapes by Michel Economou. 

R. H.W. 
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THE CAVELL MONUMENT 


WE had hoped that the simplicity and dignity of the Ceno- 
taph might have set a standard for our London monuments 
and secured for us in future, if not the quality of structural 
imagination, at least the observance of the main rules of 
structural unity. But we reckoned without Sir George Framp- 
ton, who has lost no time in demonstrating that our optimism 
was unfounded. His pretentious Cavell Monument is abomin- 
ably designed. It is put together in sections on the principle 
of a serial story, and each instalment finishes in some quite 
unexpected twist. The first section, some thirty feet high, 
starts upwards as an inoffensive rectangular structure, but the 
verticals soon degenerate into weak concave lines which swirl 
into rosettes and enclose oblong tablets. Seen from Trafalgar 
Square, the form thus constituted suggests the face of a great 
toad, of which the rosettes make the eyes and the base of the 
front tablet the mouth. From the toad’s head rises the 
upright of a cross which proceeds for a yard or two without 
interruption. Before the cross bar is reached, however, 
it is already partially obscured by a table-cloth decorated 
with the Red Cross. Above the cross bar we look in vain for 
the continuation of the upright; in its place we find a baby 
held in position at this perilous altitude by a woman who 
appears by some trick of perspective to be standing behind 
the incomplete cioss and to be looking over the bar. Sus- 
pecting, doubtless, that this conglomerate stone monstrosity 
would convey no meaning in itself, Sir George Frampton 
has helped the passer-by to discover what it is all about by 
inscriptions such as ‘“‘ For King and Country,” ‘“ Devotion,” 
‘ Sacrifice,’ and so on, and by a marble effigy of Edith Cavell 
placed in front on a pedestal. The figure itself, though quite 
uninspired, is the best part of the monument, and must be 
accounted an adequate piece of hack portraiture in the 
English Academic tradition. It is unfortunately useless 
to cry over spilt milk. This huge and hideous structure is 
there, and is, we presume, not likely to be dislodged. We must 
reconcile ourselves to its presence as best we can, and take 
comfort in the reflection that its ragged outline harmonizes 
rather well with the tower of the adjacent Coliseum. 


SPIRITS AS ART-MASTERS 


THE CHESTER GALLERY is at present hung with drawings 
by Miss C. H. Martin, who maintains that her hand is governed 
by a Spirit Guide. From an examination of the drawings it 
appeais that the Guide most frequently dictates a badly 
constructed youth’s head resembling the type popularized 
some years ago by the American illustrator Charles Dana 
Gibson ; at other times he evidently recommends the medium 
to place her paper on a rough board and rub an impress of 
the grain to obtain ‘‘vital lines.’’ Occasionally the Guide feels 
destructive and compels the obedient hand to tear the paper 
into ribbons. At Miss Martin’s invitation, we attended her 
first Demonstration Lecture at the Gallery, and listened to a 
rambling disquisition on the psychic significance of the 
drawings. We learned that the Guide is versed in the mysteries 
of Isis and Osiris and that his mission is to banish materialism 
from the world and make the peoples of the earth one. His 
special message on this occasion was to the effect that the 
alleged British misrule in India, Ireland and Egypt was the 
work of the same foreign financiers who were responsible for 
the existence of conscientious objectors, strikes and the shortage 
of munitions in the war. A small audience, mainly composed 
of women, behaved with remarkable decorum during the 
lecture, to which the public were admitted on payment of three 
shillings. 

R. H.W. 


THREE new pictures are on view at the National Gallery. 
The largest is a full-length portrait of the third Marquis of 
Hamilton by Daniel Mytens, presented by Mr. Colin Agnew 
and Mr. C. Romer Williams, and hung in Room XXV. In 
Room XI1X., among the primitive works of the Netherlands, 
will be found a small panel, lately acquired, representing 
‘Lot and his Daughters,” a Dutch work dating from about 
1510; while in the Vestibule hangs the “ Virgin and Child ”’ 
by Fra Filippo Lippi which was recently on view at the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club, and has since been presented to the 
nation by the Earl Brownlow. 
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Music 
“THE HYMN OF JESUS” 


ROSWITHA of Gandersheim, when she wrote 
her play ‘ Callimachus,” produced by Madame 
Donnet at the Art Theatre this last winter, was 

indebted for the story of it to the Apocryphal Acts of 
St. John. The absurdity of the play might have been 
a little mitigated in the minds of those acquainted with 
its original source. For the author of these Apocryphal 
Acts, Leucius Charinus, was a Gnostic of the second 
century, and one of the principal doctrines which his 
book was intended to inculcate was the duty of celibacy 
or of complete abstinence in the estate of matrimony. 
Drusiana, the heroine, refused to live with her lawful 
husband Andronicus, and, being pursued by the evil 
passions of Callimachus, fell ill and died. Callimachus 
then bribed Fortunatus, the steward of Andronicus, 
to open the tomb of Drusiana; but before he had had 
time to take the grave-clothes from the corpse “ there 
appeared something wonderful, which people that do 
such things deserve to experience.” A serpent came 
forth, bit the steward, and killed him. It then encircled 
the young man’s feet, ‘“‘and when he had sunk down, 
sat on him.”’ John and Andronicus, coming to the tomb, 
found there a beautiful youth, who directed John to 
raise up Drusiana and then ascended into heaven. John 
raised Callimachus first, in order that he should confess. 
Callimachus confessed and repented, having himself 
also seen a beautiful youth protecting Drusiana. John 
then raised up Drusiana, who at once prayed for the 
resurrection of Fortunatus: Fortunatus rose up, but so 
far from repenting, ran away in a great state of perturba- 
tion, to die a few hours later from blood-poisoning. 

But the duty of abstinence was not the only Gnostic 
doctrine which the story was intended to illustrate. The 
rest of the company were much perplexed that Drusiana 
had seen the Lord in the form of John and in the form 
of a youth. John accordingly proceeded to explain 
that he himself had seen the Lord at different times in 
very various forms, sometimes, too, with a material and 
solid body, at other times bodiless and immaterial. 
Finally he recited the words of a hymn which was sung 
by Jesus and the Apostles before they went up on to the 
Mount of Olives. 

He commanded us to make as it were a ring, holding one another’s 
hands, and Himself standing in the middle. He said, Respond 
Amen to me. He began then to sing a hymn, and to say : 


Glory to Thee, Father ! 
And we going about in a ring said Amen. 
* * * * * 


So then, my beloved, after this dance with us, the Lord went 
out: and we as men gone astray or awakened cut of sleep fled 
all ways. 

This hymn has formed the basis of Mr. Gustav Holst’s 
new choral work performed at the last Philharmonic 
concert. To understand its general character it is 
desirable to read it in its original context as a definitely 
Gnostic document. But the Apocryphal Acts of the 
various Apostles were too popular among the early 
Christians to be altogether exterminated in the official 
condemnation of the Gnostic heresy. The Catholic 
Church adopted them and revised them. Hroswitha 
read them in the tenth century, and we may well suppose 
this hymn to have been known to some of the Italian 
mystics of the thirteenth. 

Mr. Holst’s setting of these words makes use of various 
archaic effects, but as a whole it gives the impression of 
being a work of startling originality and boldness. The 
voices are made to sing groups of dissonances which 
on paper look utterly impossible of execution and unbear- 
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able tothe ear. Inactual fact they can be sung accurately, 
because they are quite simply and logically arrived at, 
and for that same reason they come to sound singularly 
beautiful and expressive. It is curious to note the devices 
which the composer has utilized, and utilized to the full, 
as well as those which he has almost entirely passed by. 
What remain in the hearer’s mind as the most outstanding 
characteristics of the work are its original effects of 
dissonance and its original effects of rhythm. Those 
dissonances are prepared and resolved, not according 
to old-fashioned rules, but according to essentially 
reasonable principles. They are approached and quitted 
contrapuntally. Yet the fundamental principle of contra- 
puntal writing is not there. Mr. Holst’s discords do 
not really grow out of the clash of melodies; for him 
it is always the clash, not the melody, that is the chief 
means of expression. He values melody, for he uses 
it in certain places; but he uses it as a complete and 
non-dissonant contrast to his main scheme of effects. His 
principal sources of melody are two plain-song hymns, 
Vexilla Regis and Pange Lingua. They are the main 
themes of the introduction which precedes the actual 
hymn; they reappear once or twice with a most arresting 
beauty of effect in the course of the hymn itself. But 
they seem to stand outside the clash of counterpoint. 
They are never even harmonized, except either with 
the faintest outlines of chords or with certain alternating 
groups of notes that suggest bells ringing quite independ- 
ently of the rest of the music. The other purely melodic 
effect is that of the semi-chorus of women’s voices 
responding ‘Amen’”’ to the two main choirs in a short 
rising and falling phrase which is generally harmonized 
in consecutive fifths. This is a definite link with the 
Italian mystics of the thirteenth century, for these smooth 
phrases in fifths are a common feature of the Laudi 
Spirituali. They occurred in the Laudi simply because 
they were popular; but Mr. Holst makes them convey 
a very curious sense of remoteness. The double chorus 
with its poignancy of discord is almost savagely human ; 
the plain-song melodies and the “‘ Amens’”’ of the semi- 
chorus float in with a feeling of serenity that has passed 
beyond the region of struggle. 

Certain quasi-theatrical effects rather detract from 
the beauty of the composition. Mr. Holst has a curious 
weakness for letting his forces go their way independently 
of each other. In one of his “ Planets”’ there was a 
chorus which started singing and walked off singing into 
the distance. Here we have voices singing behind the 
scenes, and others chanting with no reference to the 
orchestra. The words ‘Glory to Thee, Holy Spirit,” 
are directed to be said, not sung, and said by the eight 
voices in a carefully non-simultaneous arrangement. 
Such effects as these might have their reason on the stage, 
but in the Queen’s Hall they are perilously near being 
ridiculous. No doubt Mr. Holst designed his work for 
performance at some cathedral festival where the dis- 
tinction between the ridiculous and the sublime is not 
always so clearly perceptible. 

The ‘“‘Hymn of Jesus” is so skilfully designed and 
carried out with such masterly accomplishment that 
any repugnance which we may feel towards its emotional 
atmosphere is inevitably overwhelmed in admiration for 
its beauty of construction and execution. Yet the most 
genuinely beautiful and touching moment of the work 
was a humble phrase of transition—the short instrumental 
passage following the “Amen” of the Pange Lingua 


and developing its theme before the beginning of the 
hymn itself. For that one moment the composer seemed 
to have forgotten symbolism and the crude emotion 
of mystical religion, and to have gone back to music and 
the musical expression of his own meditative mind. 
EDWARD J. DENT. 
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“MAGIC FLUTE” AT THE 
“OLD VIC” 


F the difficulty in “‘ Don Giovanni ” (as has recently 
been observed more than once) is to persuade the 
audience that it is not serious, that in the “‘ Magic 

Flute’ is to persuade them that it is. The former is 
a comedy, in which Mozart’s power of dramatic composition 
runs away with him to such an extent that almost every- 
one who listens to it feels a confusion of purpose. The 
latter is to all intents and purposes a morality play carrying 
with it such an incubus of spectacular irrelevance and 
farcical absurdity that the listener has to be continually 
discarding false impressions if he is to read the work aright. 
The chief task of the producer is to make it as easy as 
possible for him to do this; no production (short of 
tampering wholesale with the libretto) can relieve him 
altogether of the necessity. At the ‘‘ Old Vic”’ this has 
been thoroughly understood, and the conception of the 
work is in all essentials a true and good one. There is 
no attempt at scenic display—a virtue that is, perhaps, 
the outcome of necessity, but none the less a virtue—and 
the only animal that appears is the introductory serpent. 
Mr. Clive Carey wisely took the part of Papageno into 
his own hands: he keeps him in the background, and 
ends by persuading us that he is after all not such an 
impossible fate for the alluring young lady who eventually 
makes him her own. This abnegation on the part of 
Mr. Carey makes the task of the other protagonists a good 
deal easier. Tamino and Pamina are both well played ; 
Mr. Steuart Wilson and Miss Evelyn Kennard preserve 
throughout the gravity of demeanour that their respective 
véles demand, and their voices suit the requirements of 
the music admirably. If one may offer a criticism that 
may seem hypercritical, it is that the conception of both 
of them is too static ; in neither case is the gradual transi- 
tion of the uninitiated to a state of probation and final 
enlightenment fully realized—or, perhaps one should say 
fully brought out ; to understand such a process of spiritual 
growth is one thing, to portray it another, for which subtle 
and finished acting is required. Miss Muriel Gough as the 
Queen of Night showed that coloratura singing of an exacting 
nature has no terrors for her ; in fact the singing all round 
was of that unobtrusively good type that is becoming 
associated with the “‘ Old Vic” performances, the three 
Genii being perhaps the best. The performance as a whole 
had not the perfect cohesion that was attained in the later 
performances of ‘‘ Figaro,’”’ and some of the cast did not 
seem to know their way about the stage any too well. 
That is probably due to insufficient opportunity for stage 
rehearsal, and one or two more evenings should put matters 
right. The orchestra do well enough ; one is conscious, 
of course, that the score has had to be arranged, but it is 
an intelligent arrangement, in which the balance of orches- 
tral tone is maintained, even when the tone is not of the 
particular quality that Mozart wanted. And the gentleman 
at the piano (whose name did not appear) has a curious 
hypnotic power of suggesting that the upper octaves of 
that instrument are anything but what they seem to be. 


R. O. M. 
CONCERTS 


StncERs who specialize in folk-songs, especially those of 
the Celtic nationalities, are often tempted to win an easy 
popularity by an exaggeration of national temperament. 
The present fashion of singing elaborately dressed-up folk- 
songs at serious recitals has increased the temptation. To 
sing folk-songs well requires peculiar natural gifts; but those 
gifts are not in themselves sufficient to make an artistic singer. 
Miss Jean Nolan, described on her programme of March 24 
as ‘‘ the Irish mezzo-soprano,’’ relies too much on being merely 
Irish. Indeed, so aggressively Irish was her programme that 
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one wondered why she should have troubled to put in two 
very hackneyed songs of Scarlatti and a small group of French 
and Russian songs, which only exposed her technical short- 
comings. Her voice is strong, but harsh and uneven in 
quality. With more careful training she might, perhaps, 
become an effective singer in the emotional style. At present 
she seems to aim at being not so much a singer as a “‘diseuse.”’ 


At the ‘‘ Modern Trio’s ’’ concert on March 24 a new sonata 
for violoncello and pianoforte by Dr. Ernest Walker was 
introduced. It is a rather self-consciously ‘‘ classical ’’ piece 
of work. Neither the passionate outbursts of the first move- 
ment nor the careful gaiety of the third seemed very 
spontaneous or convincing ; but the slow movement showed 
that for a certain contemplative thoughtfulness the idiom of 
Brahms can still be made sincerely expressive. 


MUSICAL NOTES FROM PARIS 


M. GEmier’s latest production at the Cirque d’Hiver is 
entitled ‘‘ La Grande Pastorale,’’ and its form and subject is 
that of an old French “ mystery play’ staged and mounted 
@ ja Reinhardt. First of all he gave us ‘“‘ Gdipus Rex” 
with the text, not of Sophocles, but of M. Saint-Georges de 
Bouhélier, in which professional athletes and the now familiar 
“ staircase’’ played an important part, while a concealed 
orchestra played Bach ‘‘ arrangements ’’ somewhere in the 
balcony ; and now he introduces us to a mystery play, such 
as is still performed in certain villages in Provence, centring 
in the story of the Nativity, while the authentic local musical 
colour is provided by a troupe of genuine Marseilles ‘‘ Cigaloun 
Tambourinaires ”’ specially recruited from the South of France 
for this production. Their instruments are what we should 
call the pipe and tabor, but the ‘‘drums”’ are long-shaped 
and of narrow circumference, and bigger than the English 
tabor. The music, for the most part consisting of arrangements, 
of old Provengal folk-tunes and dance-music, was attractive, 
and the Farandole, as danced in Provence, resembles in many 
ways the delightful Catalonian ‘‘ Sardanas’’ both as regards 
the steps and the music which accompanies them. The whole 
production was picturesque, and certain scenes, such as the 
tableau representing the Adoration of the Magi, were 
particularly well realized. There were even moments of great 
beauty, which were marred, however, by the banality of the 
words put into the mouths of the actors representing Mary 
and Joseph, whereas their silence would have been far more 
impressive and would_have enhanced the pictorial effect of 
such scenes as the Journey to Bethlehem, and the Nativity 
in the stable. The white donkey which carries Mary to 
Bethlehem charmed everyone by his grace and docility ; 
but he was not the only animal actor. A bear and a sheep- 
dog both had parts to play, and acquitted themselves well. 
The crowd, as usual in such productions, had an important 
réle, and, true to the Reinhardt theory of stage-management, 
did not confine itself to the stage (or rather “ staircase ’”’), 
but passed a good deal of its time wandering about the stalls 
M. Gémier had not cast himself for any part, confining himself 
to the duties of metteur-en-scéne, and this enabled him to give 
full play to his special gifts. 

Efforts are being made at the present moment to blend 
together the Cubist movements in painting, literature and 
music. In pursuance of this aim a concert was given on the 
11th at the Galerie de La Boétie, where the group of artists 
known as the “ Section d’Or”’ are now holding an exhibition, 
This group includes such painters and sculptors as Gleizes. 
Gontcharova, Marcoussis, Bracque, Archipenko and Brancusi, 
and in a room hung with their more or less Cubist canvases, we 
listened to the latest compositions of Auric, Poulenc, Durey, 
Darius Milhaud, and a young girl composer, who is evidently 
very gifted, Mlle. Germaine Tailleferre. Poulenc’s settings, 
for voice and small orchestra, of Guillaume Apollinaire’s ‘‘ Le 
Bestiaire ’’ (The Dromedary, The Thibetan Goat, The Grass- 
hopper, The Dolphin and The Carp) are altogether delightful. 
Milhaud’s ‘“‘ Machines Agricoles ’’ is much more “‘ Cubist,’’ and 
consists of short tonal descriptions, more or less realistic, of 
Reaping, Binding, Mowing-machines, etc., with a part for 
female voice. 

M. Vincent d’Indy’s opera ‘‘ La Légende de St. Christophe ” 
is in active rehearsal, and will shortly be produced at the 
Opéra. Rk. H. M, 
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Drama 
MUSICAL COMEDY 


ScaLA THEATRE.—“ Society, Ltd.” By A. Branscombe and 
A. Carrington. 

USICAL Comedy is a convention, and therefore 
permissible ; it is a convention which has never 
quite decided on itself, and is therefore without 

standards. To an uninitiated but analytical Tibetan this 
form of theatricals would, perhaps, appear to be the eternal 
balcony scene from melodrama, enhanced by a corps de 
ballet which does not, and is presumably unable to, dance. 
The joke is interpolated, that is to say a musical comedy 
contains about enough jokes to fill one issue of the London 
Mail. The tones are about the same. 

Musical comedy obviously does not aim at pleasing the 
dramatic sense of the audience ; nor yet the musical sense. 
Thus, in the specimen presented for our dissection we find 
the same old tunes out of ‘‘ Florodora,” the familiar rhythms 
of the “ Rajah of Bong,” and other heteroclite reminders 
of songs which are but a confused familiarity, dating back 
twenty years. There seems, however, to be no reason why 
musical invention should, or even would, be excluded if it 
were discoverable. It might be against the commercial 
economies to employ better musicians, but there is, so far 
as we can see, no reason preventing their entry into this 
field. The serious song about the brave T.B.D.s was, 
for one hearing at least, quite as good as the art-settings 
of Kipling which one hears in the “serious concerts.” 
The versification of musical comedy is presumably the 
only active stage versification in England, unless we, with 
considerable tolerance, include the occasional translation 
of a more “serious” opera libretto. Tad’ a8 ge. 
I do not pretend to say whether or no this is what may be 
called a “‘ hopeful sign.”’ 

The remaining convention of musical comedy is the 
journey ; this, I believe, exists as a convention in the 
classic plays of Japan, whence it can hardly be derivative, 
but it has no regular prototype in European drama. The 
curious mind may assign its contradiction of the unities to 
some obscure influence of the picaresque novel ; we take it 
as we find it: musical comedy and much melodrama insist 
on transportation en masse of the characters. 

In fine, the musical play appeals neither to ear nor 
to dramatic sense, it is moreover conservative in décor. 
It inclines to garden scenes, beach or nether-abbreviation 
scenes and mannequin parades, but without appeal to the 
critical eye of the connoisseur or the artist ; its scenic 
novelties must be “ lovely” in the majorities’ acceptance 
of that term, the bold experimentalist is not wanted. 
Neither, apparently, are the strict sculptural or decorative 
senses, for if repetition is the essence of pattern, these 
senses would demand a certain strictness of application. 
The limbs, for instance, of the non-dancing chorus should, 
if the whole effect is to bear comparison with Greek vases, 
repeat, not contradict the given curves of the accepted type. 
The value of multiplicity on the stage is the same for these 
group scenes as for ballet ; it follows the simple esthetic 
principle that when the single object is not interesting 
enough to retain the eye, the entertainer must provide so 
many objects that no eye in the audience can quite exhaust 
its analytical process, the search for perfection must not 
receive a convincing negation. This profusion of variety 
Should alternate with exactness of pattern, i.¢., the 
silhouettes for this latter should be uniform or at least 
similar or graduated ; if the chorus is made up of a job 
lot of varied types, the costume should have a unifying 
effect, when pattern is intended. Also the given costume 
should be applied to suitable types ; it is not every group 
of eight young women who can wear poke-bonnets 
becomingly. Carelessness of these details has led many 
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people to suggest that there is in musical comedy some 
other motive than strict appeal to the optic sense. 

I am convinced that in England many discrepancies are 
tolerated and even unnoticed which would merely stir 
guffaws at La Cigale. With these restrictions ‘‘ Society, 
Ltd.,” is a “ high-class musical comedy.”” Miss MacVane 
has a rich contralto voice, which she should use ever for 
song, never for speech. The national caricatures by 
Bromley Challoner, T. Ryley, A. Roberts and H. A. 
Meymott are not unentertaining. 

Marie Dainton is the cleverest member of the cast, or 
at any rate the part of Lady Whyte-Chappelle gives her 
greater opportunity for entertaining one. Miss Waring 
supplies the Vernon-Castle touch. The shadow of demo- 
cracy or the resurgent ghost of Figaro casts in an occasional 
allusion to current events, and the serious five minutes 
devoted to the young sea rover are a more dignified allusion 
to the war than is to be found in several of the “‘ more 
serious ’’ current plays. The audience gave repeated signs 
of approval. pe 


VAUDEVILLE 


Tue CoLisreum.—‘‘ The Truth about the Russian Dancers.” By 
Sir J. M. Barrie. 
NE can learn more about le mot juste, more about 
() prose style by studying George Mozart than by 
watching fifty Times leaders avoid the point on 
every possible issue. He is followed, at the Coliseum, by 
Miss Renée Kelly in a pretty frock and fifteen minutes’ 
worthless froth parody. Six Heraldos do French country- 
fair acrobatics at great apparent risk to their necks. The 
Humpski Jazz has merits of a Malebolgic variety. 
Quale nell’ arzana de’ Viniziani . . 3 
Chi ribatte da proda, e chi da poppa ... 
Poi l’addentar con pit di cento raffi... 
All of these lines apply, yet the lingua Toscana, even at 
the bidding of so great a master, lacked certain stridencies, 
certain clangings and clashings, now easily dispensed under 
the bushes of Pan and of Orpheus. After which arrived 
Sir James Matthew Barrie. 

If, as one of our greatest critics has written, the test of 
genius is a general under-flow everywhere present in the 
work, but nowhere especially indicatable, the converse 
must also be true. There are certain modes of imbecility 
which are, and of a right ought to be, called nauseating— 
certain aromas of mind which rise through a man’s writing 
as the smell of boiling cabbage ascends from the basement 
of a cheap lodging-house, filling all the interstices. You 
cannot pick it from the mantelpiece in the dining-room, you 
cannot detach it from the curtains in the third-floor back, 
and yet it is ‘‘ everywhere present.” 

In ‘‘ The Truth about the Russian Dancers ’’ Madame 
Karsavina reveals herself as an excellent choreographist. 
Paul Nash has designed costumes with true flair: they fit 
their purpose, they are not two-dimensional costumes 
which look well in a sketch, they have the three-dimensional 
quality which costumes should have. The inventions of 
Derain and Picasso are excellently applied. There is minor 
invention in the décor, which is what is needed ; seeing that 
a mode has been established, there is no need of another 
revolution in decoration ; there are now ample freedoms, 
and the welfare of the theatre merely demands that the 
mode be applied and exploited. Mr. Nash is definitely the 
right man for this sort of thing. 

The footwork of the ballet is light and excellent, the 
grouping good ; Karsavina dances pleasingly, mostly with 
her feet ; she also has made some pretty innovations. She 
is not a great dancer ; there is no great emotional force in 
her, nor do the dances of maternity and of resurrection 
differ very greatly in feeling ; but her slight art has become 
very graceful and delicate, 
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Arnold Bax’s music is also in keeping, and, if one may 
hazard an opinion from a single hearing, it is the best he 
has yet given us, despite certain banal passages. The 
whole performance would be delightful but for the 
intervention of Sir J. M. Barrie, whose fundamental silliness 
makes one look back even to the pathology of the Boutique 
Fantasque as towards something relatively clean and 
healthy if acrid. 

T. J. V. 


“OTHELLO” AT THE OLD VIC 


. e production of ‘‘ Othello” generally resolves itself 
nowadays into a choice between two methods. 

Either the play isturned frankly into a not altogether 
un-Shakespearean melodrama of the good, honest, go- 
ahead kind, or there are combined in its interpretation all 
the subtleties, all the more or less keenly imaginative 
conventionalities that are perhaps even less satisfying in 
the outcome. ‘‘ Othello” is a work demanding fusion of 
these methods, yet at the Old Vic we have the spectacle 
of Mr. Russell Thorndike, as Iago, following the first of 
them exclusively, and Mr. Charles Warburton, as the Moor, 
following the second of them exclusively—with, of course, 
an incomplete success in either instance. Every one of 
the moments which are frankly melodramatic for the in- 
dividual—for example, the penultimate scene of the fracas 
between Cassio and Roderigo—ought to have its corollary in 
a dozen which are not, and Mr. Thorndike not only 
conveyed little of the extreme subtlety of Iago, but he 
gave us a robust sort of rogue with no deeper inspiration 
for his treachery than an innate blackguardism and the 
admiration of the gallery. Mr. Warburton’s physique was 
a considerable handicap in his presentment of Othello ; 
which partially explains why the gentleness of the Moor 
was never once relieved by the blind rage of a towering 
savage. Miss Florence Saunders and Miss Catherine 
Willard managed to bring conviction into their work as 
Desdemona and Emilia ; and early in the evening we had, 
in the acting of Mr. Paterson as Brabantio, a perfect little 
cameo that relieved the scene in the council chamber of 
the aic of tedium by which it is usually and unaccountably 
characterized. 

T. M. 


Correspondence 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH AND GENERAL BOOTH 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1r,—i very much regret that the story of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
last words, quoted by me in a review of Mr. Begbie’s book, 
should have caused pain to his daughter. I quoted it from 
Mr. Begbie’s book, and, although I have not the review 
before me, my recollection is that I made it clear that I took 
no responsibility for the truth of the story. As for Mrs. 
Bonner’s suggestion that I found lying rumours against a 
dead atheist ‘‘ permissible,” but ‘‘ inexcusable when they 
concern a living Salvationist,”’ surely it is disproved by the 
fact that all my beliefs and sympathies are with the dead 
atheist and against the Salvationist, living or dead. 

Yours, etc., 

March 28, 1920. L.W. 


THE PEOPLE’S THEATRE SOCIETY 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—While thanking you for your notice of the performance 
given by the Curtain Group on March 14, will you allow us 
to point out that your contributor is mistaken in supposing 
that Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Heartbreak House ”’ was announced 
for production by the “‘ People’s Theatre Society ”’ (in which 
the Curtain Group is now merged) ? Mr. Desmond certainly 
said in bis speech that Mr. Shaw had boen asked to sanction 
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a production of his play by the Society, but he added that no 
reply had been received from him, and expressed a hope 
(shared by all the members of the Society) that the desired 
permission might ultimately be forthcoming. 

The production of Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s play ‘‘ The 
Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd ”’ is, on the other hand, in active 
preparation, and the date of the performance will be announced 
in due course. In conclusion, may we say that the People’s 
Theatre Society intends to confine its productions as far as 
possible to plays of full length and to give the one-act play 
a rest ? 

Yours truly, 
DovuGLas GOLDRING, 
Haro_tp Scott 
(Joint Hon. Secretaries, People’s Theatre Society). 
5, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2, 
March 27, 1920. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—The task of writing my father’s biography has been 
undertaken by Mr. J. L. Garvin. May I ask you to call 
the attention of your readers to this fact, and to say that ] 
Shall be greatly obliged if anyone with original material will 
place it at Mr. Garvin’s disposition ? 

All letters and papers will be carefully treated, copied and 
returned. It is expected that the biography will be com- 
pleted within two years, and anyone with material should 
kindly communicate with Mr. Garvin as soon as possible at 
9, Greville Place, N.W.6. 

Yours faithfully, 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 

March 25, 1920. 


THE ONE THING CHEAPER 
To the Editor of THe ATHEN2UM. 


S1r,—By a recent decision of the Council of this Society 
the statutory entrance fee of two guineas is waived for the 
first 500 members elected in the year 1920. The annual sub- 
scription, which entitles members to the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies and the use of the library and slide collections, remains 
at a guinea. 

If it is true that this is the only thing cheaper than before 
the war, I think we may be glad that it is so good a thing 
as easy access to the inexhaustible treasures of ancient Greece 
that has become so. Will those interested write for particulars 
and application form for membership ? 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN PENoyYRE, Secretary, 
The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 
19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


TCHEHOV AS A SAINT 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1tr,—Compare these three quotations : 


Wholly: entirely, without abatement, exclusively, without 
abatement.—‘‘ Concise Oxford Dictionary.” 


«*Measured by the standards of Christian morality, Tchehov 
was wholly a saint.”—J. M. M. (THE ATHENZ#UuM, March 5, 1920). 


If I can trust the case of my conscience, I have never by word 
or deed, in thought, or in my stories, or in my career, coveted my 
neighbour’s wife, nor his man, nor his ox, nor any of his cattle, 
I have not stolen, nor been an hypocrite, I have not flattered the 
great nor sought their favour, I have not blackmailed, nor lived at 
other people’s expense. It is true 1 have waxed wanton and 
slothful, have laughed heedlessly, have eaten too much and drunk 
too much and been profligate. But all that is a personal matter, 
and all that does not deprive me of the right to think that, as far 
as morals are concerned, I am nothing out of the ordinary, one way 
or the other. Nothing heroic and nothing scoundrelly—I am just 
like everyone else ; I have many sins, but I am quits with morality, 
as I pay for these sins with interest in the discomfort they bring 
with them.—ANTON TcCHEHOV (March 22, 1890). 


A DISAPPOINTED READER. 
Edinburgh, March 6 1920. 
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Foreign Literature 
SOFFIC] AT THE FRONT 


KoBILEK. By Soffici. (Florence, Vallecchi. 3.50 lire.) 


HEN the Duchessa D’Aosta came to visit Soffici 
in hospital, and he accused her of being also 
among the authors, she admitted the charge, 

but with the difference that ‘‘ vous on vous lit, moi on ne 
me lit pas.’’ And undoubtedly Soffici is one of the young 
men who are read, and widely read, in Italy to-day, and 
no less undoubtedly does this description of his experiences 
during the attack on the mountain of Kobilek in the 
advance on to the Bainsizza plateau deserve the success 
it has scored. The egg with which he begins is the 
entertaining of the General at the regimental mess, where 
he unbent in a way that would astonish his British 
brethren, on the night before the battalion went up the 
line, while for dessert he gives us his talk with the witty 
Orléans princess. The actual fighting resolves itself 
largely into a duel between the brigade and a single 
machine-gun, securely hidden in its rock-shelter, where 
it held up the advance for two days—days which fill nearly 
a third of this book. So appalling was the August heat 
that an Austrian prisoner actually fell on his knees and 
began to drink desperately from our author’s water-bottle. 
Soffici sets himself to relate all he saw and felt in the 
utmost detail, and, in spite of the occasional intervention 
of the Censor, he is extraordinarily successful in bringing 
it all vividly before us. ‘‘I felt no pity for the man,” 
he says of a soldier killed as if in the act of standing to 
attention, heels together, hands to crease of trousers, 
“for as long as the battle lasts we are dead in spirit, 
but in his presence I realized more fully than ever 
before the greatness of the sacrifice the safety of the world 
is now demanding.” 


Soffici has little sympathy with Socialism, but he records 
that he was not the only officer moved to tears by the 
speech of Signor Bissolati at the front, though he noted 
without surprise that his eloquent appeal to the men was 
received in frigid silence. One thing the war has taught 
him, and that is the narrowness of his old life, when his 
friends were all—at least in their own opinion—either 
artists, poets, or philosophers. After two years of soldier- 
ing he has come to have very different feelings towards 
that great body of mankind ‘“‘ which we mass together and 
christen contemptuously ‘ Borghesia.’ ”’ 


Not that our author is any the less an intellectual, 
though war was by no means altogether a horrible night- 
mare to him. When he reached the summit of Kobilek, 
now held by his own brigade, almost fainting with heat 
and pain, his wounded eye done up in a dirty coloured 
handkerchief ornamented with the map of Italy, and first 
looked down on the great calcareous amphitheatre, un- 
relieved by a particle of shade, that stretched away from 
bleak Jelenik, amid the mob of troops shouting hoarsely 
“Water, water!’’ his commanding officer, Casati, once 
his fellow-student in Milan, did not forget his Stendhal 
even in the flush of victory, but actually began to compare 
him to Fabrizio Del Dongo until he realized the seriousness 
of his wound. On another occasion, noticing a book 
lying by three dead Austrian officers, whose faces were 
blackened beyond all human semblance, he picked it up 
and found it was Schopenhauer’s “ Die Welt als Wille 
und Vorstellung.”” He could almost have laughed, he 
tells us, at the fate of this pessimist, but ‘‘ death in battle 
1s so near to us all that we are driven to respect it even in 
the enemy.” 

L. C.-M. 
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AN ANCIENT BALLET-MASTER 


STESICHOROS’ FRAGMENTE UND BIOGRAPHIE. By Dr. G. Vurtheim. 
(Leyden, Sijthoff.) 


TRAVELLER in modern Greece will often happen 
A on a village festival, in which the whole community 
turns out to celebrate a happy and a solemn day 
with dancing. Hour after hour, to the droning music of 
a piper, a motley company of men and women, boys and 
girls, paces or runs or glides, in circles or in lines, under the 
shadow of an ancient oak or of a group of planes, on the 
well-hardened mud floor of the village agora. From time 
to time a solo dancer or a pair will break away, and the 
rest will move more slowly or more quickly in sympathy, 
or they will come for a few minutes to a stand, and watch 
the tricks of their more agile friends. The elders, whose 
dancing time is over, sit chirping like crickets on their 
benches at the door of the inn, recount old stories, criticize 
and admire, like King Alcinous and Queen Arete, the 
twinklings of the dancers’ feet. And sometimes to the 
dancing there is added the voice of a singer, chanting an 
old ballad of romance, of love or fighting. 


It is at such a festival (because the dancing tends, in 
spite of the fine kerchiefs of the women and the embroidered 
waistcoats and the white Albanian skirts of the young men, 
to grow monotonous) that we should like to read Professor 
Vurtheim’s monograph, and to imagine with his help the 
kind of dances which the rustic aristocracy of Greece and 
Sicily performed no less than two and a half millennia ago. 
Homer indeed reminds us that this choric art was older 
even than his own Achaian epic when he tells us that the 
shield of Achilles showed the dancing place that Dedalus 
made in Crete for Ariadne, and describes the lovely girls 
and boys who danced on it. When King Alcinous 
entertained Odysseus, Demodocus took his harp and sang 
the merry story of the loves of Aphrodite and Hephestus, 
while the girls in their delicate veils, and the boys with 
their shining, well-oiled shirts, with knives of gold hanging 
from belts of silver, ran round in circles, hands on one 
another’s wrists, or danced in lines, one line behind another, 
while two solo dancers—‘‘ tumblers ”’ as translation-English 
calls them—took the leading parts. Here we have all the 
elements that went to make the later choral lyric—words, 
dance, and music variously combined, The great tradition 
was still unspoiled when the young Sophocles delighted an 
Athenian audience by the grace with which he danced 
Nausicaa’s part in his own play or ballet. The poet was 
still leader of his chorus. 


To reconstruct these ancient ballets from the fragments 
of libretto that remain requires an effort of imagination. 
Dr. Vurtheim’s business is to supply material for accurate 
imagining, and his work, with its discussion of small 
textual details, its examination of the mythological sources 
and the later imitators of Stesichorus, will bore us if we 
will not do the work of imagination for ourselves. If we will, 
however, we may find that his bald argument may throw 
light for us, not only on a charming half-forgotten period 
of ancient lyrical poetry, but also on much that puzzles 
most of us in Attic drama. Stesichorus of Himera, we 
learned at school, “‘ sustained the weight of Homer on his 
lyre.’ He took the epic tales, in fact, and turned them 
into ballet, setting to music slabs of stately rolling dactyls, 
and concerting for his singers new and expressive dances in 
which, as in the singing (pace Dr. Vurtheim), we believe 
the soloists must have played a varied and dramatic part. 
Exploits of Heracles, the Sack of Troy, the tale of Eriphyle, 
who sent her husband to his death in battle because she 
had been bribed by a fine necklace—such were the normal 
themes of this composer. More than a century before 
ZEschylus created his dramatic trilogy, the story of Orestes 
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had been used for ballet by Stesichorus. In ‘“‘ The Funeral 
Games of Pelias ” he contrived to introduce, by song and 
dancing, all the picturesque adventures of the Argonauts, 
besides the witchcraft and the cruelty of Medea. Ina poem 
on the Trojan expedition he contrived, by a device which 
modern ballet-masters in the search for a sensation might 
well imitate, to start his ballet with the orthodox present- 
ment of a Helen who ran off with Paris and so caused the 
war, and to end it with the startling, pious, satisfactory 
discovery that the fair goddess Helen had been slandered ? 
she had never been to Troy ; mischief had sent a phantom 
image of her lovely person to the doomed city, and it was 
about a phantom, not a woman, that the wretched Greeks 
and Trojans waged their war. In this apology the poet 
cried “‘ he had been blind ’’—and so arose the legend that 
the golden Helen smote him with blindness for his slander, 
and restored his sight in consideration of his palinode. 
Dr. Vurtheim thinks, and we agree, that both the “ slander” 
and the recantation occurred in one great poem. There are 
few treasures we would rather have from Egypt than a 
papyrus roll containing this delightful composition. And 
yet there are some others which we covet even more. 
If only Egypt would restore his “‘ Calyce,” the tale of a 
Sicilian maiden who loved the brilliant youth Euathlos, 
and who, when Aphrodite did not grant her prayer, leaped 
from the Leucadian cliff to death ; or, best of all, the story 
of that other tragic lover, Daphnis! For it was Stesichorus 
of Himera, not Theocritus, who first gave to European 
literature the famous theme of the sad shepherd for whose 
death “‘ the oaks on the banks of Himera’s river lamented.” 
J. T. SHEPPARD. 


THE DIARY OF ANTON TCHEHOV 


Translated by S. KoTELIANSKY and KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


[There are very few entries in Tchehov’s Diary, which is 
here given complete.]} 
1896. 


Y neighbour V. N. S. told me that his uncle, Fet- 
Shenshin, the famous poet, when driving through 
the Mokhovaia, would invariably each time let 

down the window of his carriage and spit at the University. 
His coachman got so used to it that every time he drove 
past the University he would stop and wait for Fet to spit. 


In January I was in Petersburg and stayed with the 
Souvorins. I often saw Potapenko. Frequently met Koro- 
lenko. I went often to the Maly Theatre. As Alexander 
and I came downstairs once; B. V. G. came simultaneously 
out of the editorial office of the Novoye Vremya and said to 
me indignantly : “‘ Why do you set old Souvorin against 
Burenin?”’ I have never spoken badly of the contributors 
of the Novoye Vremya in Souvorin’s presence, although I 
deeply despise the majority of them. 

In February, passing through Moscow, I went to see Leo 
Tolstoy. He was irritated, passed bitter remarks on the 
literary decadents, and for an hour and a half argued with 
B. Tchitcherin, who, I thought, talked nonsense all the time. 
Tatyana and Marya [Tolstoy’s daughters] laid out a patience ; 
they both wished, and asked me to pick out a card, and I 
picked out for each of them separately the ace of spades; 
that grieved them. It turned out that accidentally two aces 
of spades were in the pack. Both of them are extraordinarily 
sympathetic, and their attitude towards their father is 
touching. The countess criticized the painter Gé all the 
evening. She too was irritated. 


May 5. The sexton Ivan Nicolayevitch brought my 
portrait, which he has painted from a photograph. In the 
evening V. N.S. brought his friend N. . . . [who 
is_. . . J director of the Foreign department , 
editor of the magazine and doctor of medicine. 
- .. « He produces the impression of an unusually stupid 
person and a reptile. He said that “ there’s nothing more 
pernicious on earth than a rascally liberal newspaper,” and 
told us that the peasants whom he doctors, having got his 
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advice and medicine free of charge, ask him for a tip. He 
and S. speak of peasants with exasperation and loathing. 

July 1. I was at the Vagankov Cemetery and saw there 
the graves of the victims of the Khodinka [during the corona- 
tion of Nicholas II. in Moscow hundreds of people were 
crushed to death on the Khodinka Square]. I. Pavlovsky, 
the Paris correspondent of the Novoye Vremya, came with me 
to Melihovo. 

August 4. Opening of the school in Talij. The peasants 
of Talij, Bershov, Dubechnia and Sholkovo presented me 
with four loaves, an icon, two silver salt-cellars. The Sholkovo 
peasant Postnov delivered a speech. 

August 15-18. N.stayedwithme. He has been forbidden 
to publish anything ; he speaks contemptuously now of G,’s 
son, who said to the new Chief of the Press that he was not 
going to sacrifice his weekly Nedelya for N.’s sake. ‘‘ We 
are always ready to meet the wishes of the Censorship.” 
In fine weather N. walks in goloshes, and carries an umbrella 
so as not to die of sunstroke; he is afraid to wash in cold 
water, complains of heart-palpitations. From me he went 
on to Leo Tolstoy. 

I left Taganrog on August 24. In Rostov I had supper 
with a school-friend, L. Volkenstein, barrister, who has 
already a house in town and a bungalow in Kislovodsk in the 
Caucasus. I was in Nakhichevan—what a change! The 
streets are lit by electric light. In Kislovodsk, at the funeral 
of General Safonov, I met Tchouprov [a famous professor 
of political economy]. Afterwards I met Vesselovsky. On 
the 28th I went on a hunting party with Baron Steingel ; 
passed the night in Bermamut; it was cold with a violent 
wind. 

September 2. In Novorossisk. Steamer ‘‘ Alexander II.” 
On the 3rd I arrived in Feodosia and stopped with Souvorin. 
I saw I. K. Aivasovsky [famous painter], who said to me: 
‘* You no longer want to see me, an old mar.’’ In his opinion 
I ought to have paid him a visit first. On the 16th in 
Kharkov at the theatre, ‘‘The Dangers of Intelligence.” 
17th, at home: wonderful weather. 

Vladimir Soloviov told me that he always catried an oak- 
gall in his trouser pocket. In his opinion, it is a racical 
cure for piles. 

October 17. Performance of my ‘“‘Seagull’’ at the 
Alexandrinsky Theatre. It was not a success. 

29th. I was at a meeting of the Zemstvo Council in 
Serpuhovo. 

November 10. Letter from A. F. Koni, who says he liked 
‘The Seagull’? very much. 

November 26. A fire broke out in our house. Count 
S. I. Shakhovskoy took part in putting it out. When it was 
over, Sh. related that once at night, when a fire broke out 
in his house, he lifted a tank of water weighing 44 cwt. and 
poured the water on the fire. 

Dec. 4. For the performance of ‘‘ The Seagull ’’ on October 
17 see Theairal, no. 95, p. 75. It is true that I fled from the 
theatre ; but only when the play was near the end. During 
two or three acts I sat in L.’s dressing-room. During theinter- 
vals she was visited by uniformed officials of the State theatres 
with orders, P. with a Star, a young and handsome official of 
the Police Section of the Home Office. If a man takes up 
work which is alien to him, art for instance, and finds it impos- 
sible to become an artist, he infallibly becomes an official. 
What a lot of people, having put on a uniform, play the 
parasite round science, the theatre, and painting! Just the 
same happens to those who find life alien, and are incapable 
of living it fully. Nothing remains for them but to become 
officials. The fat actresses in the dressing-room made them- 
selves pleasant to the officials, were respectful and flattering, 
L. said how pleased she was that P. had got the Star at such 
an early age. They were like respectable old housekeepers, 
serf-women whom the masters honoured with their presence. 

Dec. 21. Levitan suffers from dilation of the aorta. He 
keeps his chest plastered with clay. He has superb studies 
for pictures, and a passionate thirst for life. 

Dec. 31. P. T. Seryogin, the landscape painter, came. 


1897. 


From January 10 to February 3 busy with the census. 
I am the numerator of the sixteenth district and have to 
instruct the other fifteen numerators of our section, Barykin, 
They all work superbly, except the priest of the Starospassky 
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parish and the Zemsky Nachalnik (chief of the census district), 
who is away nearly all the time in Serpuhovo, spends every 
evening at the club and keeps on wiring that he is not well. 
All the rest of our supervisors are said to do nothing. 

With such critics as we have, authors like N. S. Lyeskov 
and S. V. Maximov cannot be a success. . . 

Between ‘‘ there is a God’”’ and “ there is no God ’’ lies a 
whole vast tract which the really wise man crosses only with 
great labour. A Russian knows one of these two extremes, 
but the middle tract does not interest him; therefore he 
usually knows nothing, or very little. 

The ease with which Jews change their religior is justified 
by many on the ground of indifference. But that is not a 
justification. One has to respect even one’s indifference, and 
not change it for anything on earth, since indifference in a 
decent man is also a religion. 

Feb.13. Dinner with Mme. V. A. Morosov. Tchouprov, 
Sobolievsky, Blaramberg, Sablin were present as well as 
myself. 

Feb. 15. Pancakes at Soldatienkov’s (Moscow publisher). 
Only Golziev and myself were there. Many fine pictures, nearly 
all badly hung. After the pancakes we drove to Levitan, 
from whom S. bought a picture and two sketches for 1,100 
roubles. Met Polienov [painter]. In the evening I was at 
Professor Ostroumov’s; he says that Levitan “ can’t help 
dying.”” Ostroumov himself is ill and obviously frightened 
of death. 


Feb. 16. Several of us met in the evening at the offices of 
Russian Thought to discuss the People’s Theatre. Everyone 
liked Shehtel’s plan. 

Feb. 19. Dinner at the ‘‘ Continental’ to commemorate 
the great reform. Tedious and absurd. To dine, drink 
champagne, make a noise, deliver speeches about the national 
consciousness, the conscience of the people, freedom and such 
things, whilst slaves in tail-coats are running round your 
tables, veritable serfs, and your coachmen wait outside 
in the street in the bitter frost—that is lying to the Holy 
Spirit. 

Feb. 22. I went to Serpuhovo to an amateur performance 
in aid of the school at Novosiolki. As far as Tsaritsin I was 
accompanied by a little queen in exile—an actress who 
thinks herself great ; uneducated, and a bit vulgar. 

From March 25 till April 10 I was laid up in Professor 
Ostroumov’s hospital. Hemorrhage. Creaking, moisture in 
the apices of both my lungs; congestion in the apex of the right. 
On March 28 Leo Tolstoy came tome. We spoke of immortal- 
ity. I told him the contents of Nossilov’s story ‘‘ The Theatre 
of the Voguls,’’ and he obviously listened with great pleasure. 

May 1. N. arrived in my house. He is always thanking 
you for tea and dinner, apologizing, afraid of being late for 
dinner ; he talks a great deal, mentions his wife very often ; 
like Gogol’s Mejuiev, pushes the proofs of his play over to you, 
first one sheet, then another; giggles, attacks Menshikov, 
whom ‘‘ Tolstoy has swallowed ’’; assures you that he would 
kill Stassiulievich if he, as Piesident of the Russian Republic, 
were to show himself at a review; giggles again, wets his 
moustache with the soup, eats hardly anything—and yet he 
is a decent man after all. 

May 4. The monks from a monastery paid us a visit. 
Dasha Moussin-Poushkin, the wife of the engineer Gliebov, 
who has been killed hunting, was there. She sang a great 
deal. 

May 24. I examined the two schools, one at Tchirkov, 
the other at Mihailovsk. 

July 13. Opening of the school at Novosiolki, which I 
have had built. The peasants gave me an icon with an 
inscription. The Zemstvo people were absent. 

_ Braz does my portrait [for the Tretiakov Gallery]. Two 
sittings a day. 

July 22. Received a medal for my work on the census. 

July 23. In Petersburg. Stayed at Souvorin’s. In the 
drawing-room met V. T. . . . who complained of his hysteria 
and praised his own books ; saw P. Gnieditch and E. Karpov, 
who imitated Leikin playing a Spanish grandee. 

July 27. At Leikin’s in Ivanovsk. 28th in Moscow. 
In the office of Russian Thought ; bugs in the couch. 

Sept. 4. Arrivea in Paris. Moulin Rouge, danse du 
ventre, Café du Néon with coffins, Café du Ciel, etc. 

Sept. 8. In Biarritz. V.M. Sobolievsky and Mme. V. A. 
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Morosov are here. Every Russian in Biarritz complains of 
the number of Russians here. 

Sept. 14. Bayonne. Grande course landoise. Bull-fight. 

Sept. 23. Nice. I settled in the Pension Russe. Met 
Maxim Kovalevsky; breakfast at his house at Beaulieu, 
with N. I. Yurassov and Jacobi. In Monte Carlo. 

Oct. 7. Confession of a spy. 

Oct. 9. I saw B.’s mother playing roulette. Unpleasant 
sight. 

Nov. 15. Monte Carlo. I saw how the croupier stole a 
louis d’or. 

1898. 


April 16, In Paris. Met M. M. Antokolsky [famous 
Russian sculptor]. Negotiations about the statue of Peter 
the Great. 

May 5. Returned home. 

May 26. Sobolievsky arrived in Melihovo. Must put 
down the fact that in Paris, in spite of the rain and the cold, 
I spent two or three weeks without being bored. Arrived here 
with Maxim Kovalevsky. Many interesting acquaintances : 
Paul Boyer, Art Roé, Bonnie, Dreyfus, De Roberti, Waliszew- 
sky, Onieguin. Breakfasts and dinners with I. I. Schukin. 
Left by Nord express for Petersburg, whence to Moscow. 
At home found wonderful weather. 

An example of seminary boorishness. Ata dinner the critic 
Protopopov came up to Maxim Kovalevsky, clinked glasses 
and said: ‘‘ I drink to science so long as it does no harm to 
the people.”’ 

1901. 


Sept. 12. I was at Leo Tolstoy’s. 
Dec. 7. Talked to Leo Tolstoy over the telephone. 


1903. 


Jan. 8. Istorichesky Viestnik, Nov., 1902, ‘‘ The Moscow 
Theatre in the Seventies,’ by I. N. Zaharin. It is said in that 
article that I sent my ‘“‘ Three Sisters ’’ to the Theatrical and 
Literary Committee. It is not true. 


THE SHADOW OF A CHILD 


GILBERT TIENNOT. Par Marguerite Henry-Rosier. (Paris 
Grasset. 5fr.) 


Every now and again we come upon a work which confounds 
criticism. It may be that it defies existing standards and still 
compels one’s admiration, making us mutter in our beards 
about genius and inspiration and so on, or it may be, as in the 
case of the novel before us, that it conforms in all appearance 
to the demands of a high standard and yet fails to ‘‘ come off.” 
There is no obvious reason why “ Gilbert Tiennot”’ should 
not interest and convince; but as a matter of fact it does 
neither. We take no delight in the little boy whose childhood 
forms the subject of the book; we cannot visualize him as a 
real child, although Mme. Henry-Rosier has depicted him in a 
technical method which is not assailable on principle. Perhaps 
the little boy does not live because he has been sacrificed to 
literary refinement and reticence. Perhaps the roses have 
faded from his cheeks because they could not be retained in 
the scheme of colour selected. Perhaps the picture would have 
been better if Mme. Henry-Rosier had taken less trouble 
about the painting. Whatever the cause, the carefully mixed 
half-tones create not a harmony but a uniform neutral tint, 
and poor little Gilbert Tiennot appears but a colourless shadow 
of a child. 
W. 


The bibliography of the works of Richard Dehmel was 
omitted, for reasons of space, from the obituary appreciation 
which appeared in THE ATHEN#UM of March 12, The com- 
plete works are published by S. Fischer, Berlin, namely : 
Erlésungen : Gedichte und Spriiche, 1891.—Aber die Liebe, 
1893.—Weib und Welt, 1896.—Die Verwandlungen der Venus, 
1893.—Zwei Menschen: Roman in Romanzen, 1903.—Der 
Kindergarten.—Lebensblatter, 1895.—Betrachtungen ber 
Kunst, Gott und die Welt (a book of essays).—Der Mitmensch. 
—Lucifer.—Fitzebue : Traumspiel in finf Aufziigen, 1907.— 
Michel Michael: Komédie, 1911.—Sch6ne wilde Welt: Neue 
Gedichte, 1913.—Die Menschenfreunde: Drama, 1917.— 
Zwischen Volk und Menschheit: ein Kriegstagebuch, 1919. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


200 RELIGION. 


Crafer (T. W.). THE Apocriticus oF Macarius MAGNES 
(‘‘ Translations of Christian Literature: Series 1, Greek 
Texts’’). S.P.C.K., 1919. 74 in. 169 pp. introd. index, 
7/6 n. 281.1 

The date and authorship of this remarkable work are 
doubtful. Dr. Crafer inclines to the idea that the date may 
be about 410 a.p., but it is quite possibly a century earlier. 

The author, it is suggested, was ‘‘a man bearing the very 

common name of Macarius, who was not a bishop, but came 

from Magnesia, and . . . had settled in Syria at the time that 
he wrote his book.’’ The answers to the objections to Christi- 
anity, according to the editor, were perhaps worked up by 

Macarius Magnes, the Bishop of Magnesia, ‘‘ who is heard of 

in a.D. 403.” 


*Lea (Thomas Simcox) and Bond (Frederick Bligh). MaTERIALS 
FOR THE STUDY OF THE AposTOLic Gnosis, Part 1. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1919. 9 in. 127 pp., 15/ n. 225 

In the introduction to this work, which is stated to be the 
first instalment of an accumulation of facts supplementary 
to a volume published in 1917, the authors aver that ‘‘ Number 
and Geometry were . . . the natural vehicles for the inculcation 
of spiritual Knowledge, and hence a symbolism of Numbers, 
such as indubitably does occur in our sacred books, and in 
the sacred literature of old days, may, and indeed must, 
embody a spiritual thought, and a spiritual significance, in 
spite of the denials of modern Biblical critics, who now frankly 
reject the idea of ‘ verbal inspiration,’ not understanding 
the fuller sense of this phrase.’’ The authors give numerous 
instances of what are described in their ‘‘ Apologia’’ as 

‘quite indisputable facts illustrative in the first instance 

of a parallelism of meaning and of numerical values in the 

equivalent of the letters constituting words and phrases 
employed in the Greek text of Scripture and other writings 
of the apostolic or sub-apostolic period.” 


Paul (St.). 

*McNeile (Alan Hugh). St. Pau: nis LIFE, LETTERS, AND 
CHRISTIAN DocTRINE. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1920. 
8 in. 340 pp. maps, bibliog. index, boards, 10/n. 226.6 

The profound and far-reaching influence of Pauline thought 
upon Christianity has led innumerable scholars and writeis 
to study the life and works of the Apostle; and the author 
has endeavoured to bring together in a small compass “ the 
best that has been written on the subject in recent years.”’ 

He has tried, in addition, to map out in the latter part of the 

book, as a result of independent study, the great field covered 

by St. Paul’s teaching. 

Thomas (Honor), ed. THE FivE LAMBETH CONFERENCES. 
S.P.C.K., 1920. 9 in. 471 pp. index, 12/6 n. 283 

See notice, p. 449. 

Whitham (Arthur Richard), THe HisTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CuHuRCH: TO THE SEPARATION OF East AND WEST. 
Rivingtons, 1920. 8 in. 363 pp. map, bibliogs. index, 
6/ n. 270.1—3 

This popularly written history by the Principal of Culham 

College is based upon a course of lectures formerly delivered 

at Cuddesdon. Canon Whitham gives a very clear picture of 

the progress and vicissitudes of the Church during the centuries 

between the Apostolic age and the Great Schism in 1054. 

Questions ate appended toeach chapter, and the accompany- 

ing short lists of books will be of much assistance to the 

student. ' 
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Wilson (Philip Whitwell).§ THe Cuourcn WE ForceEtT: a stupy 
of the life and words of the early Christians. Morgan & 
Scott [19203. 84 in. 363 pp. index, 7/6 n. 281.1 

The author, writing as ‘‘a layman who owes much to 
clergy and ministers,”’ lays stress on the primitive simplicity 
of the cause of Christ, and aims, not at controversy, but at 
showing the devotion of the disciples to their Lord. The 
need of to-day, says Mr. Wilson, is ‘‘ a missionary ardour and 
effort, a passion for the conquest of men’s hearts and affections, 
an impulse towards comfort and rescue and healing and 
conciliation.”’ 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


*Clark (E. C.). History oF RoMAN PrivaTE Law: part 3, 
REGAL PeRtop. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1919. 7% in. 
650 pp. bibliog. apps. index, 21/ n. 349.37 

The present volume contains a further portion of this 

comprehensive and erudite history by the late Emeritus 
Professor of Civil Law at Cambridge. Nearly the whole of 
the text was in type at the time of his death, and little editing 
has been necessary. A considerable quantity of matter for 
the volume on the Republic is in existence, but it is uncertain 
whether it is in such a state as to admit of its being published 
as a book under the author’s name. 


*Dowdall (Harold Chaloner), Locat DEVELOPMENT Law: 
a survey of the powers of Local Authorities in regard to 
housing, roads, lands, buildings, and town-planning, 
Fisher Unwin [1920]. 9 in. 231 pp. bibliog. app. index, 
10/6 n. 352.042 

This conspectus of the law relating to the important 
problems which are associated with the improvement of the 
country, ‘‘upon the most convenient, healthy, economic, 
and agreeable lines,’’ should be particularly useful to local 
councillors and to officials engaged in administrative and 
executive work under the Acts of Parliament concerned. 

The main sections of Mr. Dowdall’s book deal with Town 

Improvement and Planning apart from schemes under the 

Town-Planning Acts; with schemes under the Acts; with 

“Private (Local) Act of Parliament’’; and with the 

acquisition of land. 


*Douglas (C. H.). Economic Drmocracy. Cecil Palmer 
[1920]. 74 in. 163 pp. diag., 5/n. 330.1 
See review, p. 445. 


Pollock (Sir Frederick), Bt. THe LraGurE or Nations. 
Stevens, 1920. 94in. 267 pp. bibliogs. apps. index, 10/. 
341.1 
The author’s purpose is to give a practical exposition of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, ‘‘ with so much intro- 
duction as appears prope1 for enabling the reader to understand 
the conditions under which the League was formed and has 
to commence its work.’’ The references to authentic docu- 
ments and to other publications, which are given at the heads 
of some of the chapters, are of material assistance to the 
reader. The impatient and the pessimistic concerning the 
future of the Covenant will do well to bear in mind the wise 
saying of Colbert, quoted by Sir Frederick: ‘‘ Il ne faut 
jamais se mettre dans l’esprit que ce que l’on fait est parfait. 
Mais il faut toujours chercher & avancer pour approcher de la 
perfection, qu’on ne trouve jamais.” 


Souchon (Lucien). Lz PassirisME: la guerre des inaptes. 
Paris, Bossard, 1920. 64 in. 221 pp. paper, 3fr. 30. 
341.1 
Returning to civil life after serving as a captain of artillery, 
M. Souchon writes as he thinks the majority of combatants 
would write. The long and terrible war was only a crisis—a 
bloody one—in all the crises which the world must traverse 
before finding her balance. There is no reason to despair or 
to rejoice, but it is certain that we must take precautions. 
Unfortunately, there is too feverish an enthusiasm for idealistic 
objects, such as the Société des Nations. Instead of taking 
precautions, a section of the nation seems to be returning to 
pre-war indolence. But let us not forget that the first society 
of nations ended in the Tower of Babel. 
600 USEFUL ARTS. 
Gilbreth (Frank B. and Lillian Moller). Motion Stupy FOR 
THE HANDICAPPED. Routledge, 1920. 9 in. 181 pp. 
il., 8/6 n. 613.72 
See review, p. 452. 
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Gray (Grace Viall), Every STEP IN CANNING: THE COLD- 
Pack METHOD. Chicago, Forbes, 1919. 7}in. 253 pp., 
$1.25 n. 664.8 

By the cold-pack method, which requires no complicated 
equipment, and simply means that the fruit, vegetables, 
greens, soups, meats, or fish are packed cold in their fresh and 
natural state, the writer claims that busy housewives may 

“ can ’’ everything that grows, the full flavour being retained. 

Much of the terminology is American, and such ingredients as 

okra, sweet corn, and clams are not to be had in England ; 

nevertheless, the book gives very many practical hints that 
will be useful. 


Millinery. By Laurette (‘‘ Handy Books for Shoppers ’’). 

Grafton [1920]. 74 in. 48 pp. app. boards, 2/n. 646 

‘“ Every woman,” we are told in this book, ‘‘ should set out 

to choose a new hat in a spirit of great adventure.’’ The 

useful information conveyed by the author with reference to 

foundations, linings, trimmings, feathers, ribbons and 
ornaments should be helpful to many. 


*Walsh (James J.). MepiEvart MEpIcINE (‘“ Medical History 
Manuals”). Black, 1920. 8in. 233 pp. il. apps. index, 
7/6 n. 610.9 


A work of considerable interest, the author of which stresses 
the extent of the knowledge of medicine and surgery in the 
Middle Ages, and its intimate relation to Greek influences. 
Medieval surgeons appear to have experimented with sub- 
stances that might produce anesthesia; and there were 
attempts at plastic surgery. Some of the hospitals were in 
many respects admirable. It is noteworthy that the medical 
school of Salerno was open to women students, and that 
numbers of women in the Middle Ages studied and taught 
medicine, were consulted on medico-legal questions, and in 
general were looked upon by their medical brethren as 
colleagues in practically every sense of the word. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


*Maxwell (Donald). THe Last CrusADE; with 100 sketches 
in colour, monochrome, and line, made by the author in 
the autumn and winte: of 1918, when sent on duty to 
Palestine by the Admiralty for the Imperial War Museum. 
Lane, 1920. 10in. 163 pp. il., 25/n. 759.2 


One of the surprises of the War Exhibition was the beautiful 
series of nocturnes and other pictures illustrating the operations 
in the Holy Land, contributed by Mr. Donald Maxwell. 
They reminded one now of Whistler, and then of Turner ; 
like many other modern artists. he made beauty of the most 
forbidding material. These and many other pictures and 
sketches are reproduced here—somewhat coarsely—and 
accompanied by a readable account of his doings, which is not 
mere perfunctory padding, but bears much the same relation 
to the sketches as the concert programme does to the music. 


Thomson (Ella Franklin). Lace (‘‘Handy Books for 
Shoppers’’). Grafton [1920]. 74in. 47 pp. gloss. app. 
boards, 2/n. 746 

The would-be buyer of lace, whether hand-made or machine- 
made, will find a good deal of practical information in this 
little book. The list of varieties of lace, and the glossary of 
terms, are likelv to be useful. 


*Weaver (Lawrence). VILLAGE CLUBS AND Ha tts. “‘ Country 
Life,’ 1920. 9 in. 124 pp. il. apps. index, 7/6 n. 
725.93 


The considerable development of village clubs as a focus 
for social, recreational, and cultural activities has made very 
opportune this handbook to their organization, planning, 
and architecture. No better form of war memorial can well be 
devised than a beautiful and commodious village hall, and 
the recent extension of the Public Libraries Acts to rural 
districts is bound to stimulate the growth of many such halls 
as an appendage, or the converse, of the village library. 
Mr. Weaver wrote before the recent Act was passed, and is 
already a little out of date in some other information ; but his 
plans, elevations, interiors and miscellaneous advice are of 
extreme value at the present time, and such a foundation as 
the Kemsing Village Club, with its ample provision for all 
sorts of needs and its comely architecture, sets an ideal standard 
that will, we hope, prove an inspiration. 
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790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


Baillie-Grohman (William A.). SporT IN ART, FROM THE 
FIFTEENTH TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Simpkin & 
Marshall, 1920. 12 in. 422 pp. il. app. index, 15/n. 796 

See review, p. 446. 


*Elsom (J. C.) and Trilling (Blanche M.). Soctat GAMES AND 
Group Dances: a collection of games and dances suitable 
for community and social use. Lippincott, 1919. 8 in. 
258 pp. il. bibliog., 7/6 n. 793 

To devise games and dances which remove or diminish 
stiffness and self-consciousness in either youthful or mature 
persons thrown into each other’s society is to render no small 
service, and it is claimed that many of the games and group 
dances described in this readable and practical book 
achieve the end in view. They are said to keep the 
members of a group wholesomely occupied, and to make 
them feel at home with each other. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Burnet (John). THE GREEK STRAIN IN ENGLISH LITERATURE: 

English Association (pamphlet 45), Feb., 1920. 10 in. 

8 pp. paper, I/n. 820.4 

In this lecture Professor Burnet makes some interesting 

comments on Lorenzo’s panegyric of music in the ‘‘ Merchant 

of Venice.’’ He shows that Lorenzo is retailing the doctrines 

of Plato’s ‘‘ Timzus,’ and makes several suggestions about 

the channels through which Platonism found its way into 
Shakespeare’s mind. 


Maldclewith (Ronsby). THE PROFEssOR’s LovE-LIFE: letters 
of Ronsby Maldclewith. New York, Macmillan Co., 1919. 
§ in. 188 pp., 9/ n. 816.5 


Published at the wish of a woman, now dead, that they 
might help to the betterment of life, these beautiful letters 
were written by a man in extreme ill-health to the girl he 
loved, and from whom he was for ever separated by his disease. 
The final letter was written when he was dying, and almost 
too weak to hold the pen. The writer was evidently a man 
of high standards and ideals. 


Mason (H. C.). THE INNER Court. Heath Cranton [19197. 
8 in. 96 pp. il. boards, 5/ n. 824.9 


Short essays, dealing with such themes as peace, love, 
sympathy, altruism, beauty, and knowledge. The illustrations 
are pleasing. 


Tolstoy (Count Leo Nicolaevitch). REPARATION (performed 
at the St. James’s Theatre, London). A translation by 

Mr. and Mrs. Aylmer Maude of Tolstoy’s ‘‘ The Living 
Corpse.’’ Constable [1919]. 74 in. 78 pp. paper, 2/ n. 
891.72 


The play, which was left by the author in a somewhat 
unfinished condition, was discussed in THE ATHEN#UM for 
October 10, 1919, p. 1011. 


Trine (Ralph Waldo). THROUGH THE SUNLIT YEAR: a book 
of helpful thoughts for each day through the year from 
the writings of Ralph Waldo Trine. Bell, 1920. 7} in. 
253 pp. boards, 5/ n. 814.5 

A collection of ‘‘ thoughts,” one for every day in the year. 

On February 18, for instance, the reader is asked to ponder 
on the following: ‘‘ Be true to the highest within your own 
soul, and then allow yourself to be governed by no customs 
or conventionalities or arbitrary man-made rules that are not 
founded upon principle.’’ This dreadful incitement to 
Bolshevism, conscientious objection, Sinn Fein and so on is, 
however, mitigated by succeeding thoughts. We fear, how- 
ever, that this is merely to camouflage Mr. Trine’s deep 
designs, for on April 19 exactly the same sinister thought 
is presented for our meditation. What is the significance 
of these two dates? Perhaps some Baconian cipher experts 
may solve the problem. 


POETRY. 
Cohen (Ezekiel). PorticaAL SKETCHES. Delhi, Thakur Das 
& Sons [1919]. 74 in. 193 pp. paper. 821.9 


Love is the theme of most of Mr. Cohen’s sketches—love 
treated with gravity or with a rather painful sprightliness. 
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We quote an example which may be taken as grave or gay 
according to taste: 
Listen to the cooing dove 
(O how sweet! O how sweet!) . 
Speeding to my daily tryst 
With my love upon the phone, 
Me the mellow voice enticed 
By resemblance to her own. 


Martin (Eva). THe WuitE Roap. P. Allan, 1920. 7} in. 
30 pp. paper, 3/6 n. 821.9 
The language in which these poems of religious experience 
are written is the traditional language of mysticism. Fire 
and flame, the Mystic Rose, the Rose of Beauty, wings, light, 
the Great Pulse—these words and phrases, with others of a 
similar character, recur again and again in Miss Martin’s 
verse. But the use of mystical phraseology is not in itself 
enough to make a good poem. The traditional language of 
mysticism, like traditional poetic diction, must be touched 
by a master hand if it is to become the substance of poetry. 
Anyone who has read Samuel Pordage’s rhymed version of 
Boehme’s philosophy will appreciate this fact. We do not 
mean to compare Miss Martin with Samuel Pordage; we 
believe her to be, on the whole, a better poet than ‘‘ lame 
Mephibosheth, the wizard’s son.’’ All that we would do is 
to suggest that she relies a little too much on the forceful 
symbolism of the mystics, and too little on her own powers 
to make her poetry interesting. 


Mere (Brookes). THE Lover’s Rosary. Boston, Mass., 
Cornhill Co. [1919]. 74 in. 64 pp. boards, 5/ n. 811.5 
Fluency—one of the most dangerous infirmities of poetic 
minds—is Mr. More’s chief enemy. The beads in his chaplet 
of sonnets go slipping through his fingers with a fatal facility. 
O amber ships afloat on beryl seas— 
With all your silken sails a-spread for gales 
That bear you swiftly from our saddened vales 
To happy islands. 
He can write lines as good as these by the hundred. The 
trouble is that he does not write better ones. 


Rundall (joan). Peat SMOKE; and other verse. Deane & 
Sons, 1919. 74 in. 60 pp. boards, 2/6 n. 821.9 

In their quiet and unobtrusive way these verses have a 
certain charm and beauty of their own. One cannot quote 
anything of outstanding merit, but there is throughout a 
reflective melancholy which one cannot but find sympathetic. 


822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 


Locney (J. Thomas). ‘‘ SHAKESPEARE’’ IDENTIFIED IN 
EDWARD DE VERE, THE SEVENTEENTH EARL OF OXFORD. 
Cecil Palmer [1920]. 9 in. 551 pp. por. index, 21/n. 

See review, p. 450. 


FICTION. 


Calihrop (Dion Clayton). A Bit at a Time. Mills & Boon 
[1920]. 8 in. 288 pp., 7/ n. 

See review, p. 446. 

Chipperfield (Robert Orr), TFHE SECOND BULLET. Skeffington 
[1920]. 7} in. 288 pp., 7/6 n. 

Stated to be by a new author, this detective story displays 
forcefulness and “ go.”” The violent death of a fascinating 
adventuress leads to a prolonged inquiry, which is conducted 
by Paul Harvey, a “ special investigator,’’ with ardour and 
acumen. A business girl materially helps him; and the 
stirring tale ends in an unexpected manner. 


Evans (Caradoc). My NricHBours. Melrose, 1919. 7} in. 


242 pp., 6/n. 
Henry-Rosier (Marguerite), GILBERT TIENNOT. Paris, 
Grasset, 1920. 74 in. 212 pp. paper, 5fr. 843.9 


See notice, p. 461. 


Marshall (Archibald). THE CLINTONS AND OTHERS. Collins 

[1920]. 8 in. 311 pp., 7/ n. 
See review, p. 461. 

*Nashe (Thomas). THE VNFORTVNATE TRAVELLER; OR. 
Tue LIFE oF JACKE WILTON. Edited by H. F. B. Brett- 
Smith (‘‘ Percy Reprints’’). Oxford, Blackwell, 1920: 
73 in. 132 pp. apps. boards, 5/ n. 823.3 

The ‘‘ Percy Reprints,’”’ of which this is the first, deserve 
to be successful. Mr. Brett-Smith is an editor who combines 
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accurate scholarship with good critical judgment, an editor 
from whom one can be certain of getting a good text and an 
introduction worth reading. With him the soul of the series 
will be safe ; its bodily well-being, if we may judge from the 
excellent printing and binding of the present volume, is the 
object of Mr. Blackwell’s tenderest care. ‘‘ Jacke Wilton” 
has been reprinted three times within the last half-century, 
but always in expensive or limited editions. In the “ Percy 
Reprints ’’ it is within the reach of all lovers of literature. 


Sharp (Hilda M.). A Pawn In Pawn. Fisher Unwin [1920]. 
74 in. 317 pp., 7/ n. 

Poets and poetry take a very prominent place in this story. 
Julian Tarrant, having gained fame as one of the greatest 
poets of the day, decides at the age of forty to adopt a child, 
and persuades a friend to choose one from among the children 
who are being cared for at a convent. As the girl grows up 
she develops a remarkable gift for poetry, and Julian is 
insensibly attracted by her. Whence comes her talent ? 
Is it due to environment or heredity ? The author draws her 
characters skilfully. The war enters into the later part of 
the book. 

Vachell (Horace Annesley), WuitEwasH. Cassell [1920]. 
7% in. 363 pp., 8/6 n. 

This book is a trenchant indictment of obsolete systems of 
estate-management. The village of Upworthy consists of 
zsthetically beautiful, but insanitary cottages, with leaking 
roofs and open drains. The Lady of the Manor, charitable 
according to her lights, and gracious, leaves the management of 
her property to a rascally bailiff ; and the local authorities are 
afraid to interfere. A young doctor with modern ideas comes 
upon the scene. In his attempts to improve matters for the 
villagers he is at first regarded by their “‘ betters’’ as if he 
were Ibsen’s ‘“‘ Enemy of Society.’ How he ultimately 
triumphs is spiritedly shown in Mr. Vachell’s excellent story. 


Ward (Mary Augusta, Mrs. Humphry). Harvest. Collins 
[1920]. 8 in. 284 pp., 7/6 n. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Collins (Joseph). Iraty NRevisiITED: My ITALIAN YEAR, 
1917-1918. Fisher Unwin [1920]. 84 in. 315 pp., 10/6 n. 
914.5 

See review, p. 448. 

Gidden (Harry W.), ed. THE LeETTERS PATENT OF 
SOUTHAMPTON (1415 70 1612). Edited, with introduction, 
notes, and index, by Harry W. Gidden: vol. 2 
(Publications of the Southampton Record Society). 
Southampton, Cox & Sharland, 150, High Street, 1919. 
104 in. 195 pp. apps. index, 28/ n. 913.4227 

These documents, the English of which is on the pages 
opposite to the Latin, relate to a variety of topics. Among 
them are the Statute of Labourers, 1496; fairs, and the 
amusements of the people; the value of money in the 
fifteenth century; and Royal Pardons. The introduction 
and the footnotes are scholarly and illuminative. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 

Grey (Charles, second Earl). 

Trevelyan (George Macaulay), Lorp GREY OF THE REFORM 
BILL: being the Life of Charles, second Earl Grey. 
Longmans, 1920. 9 in. 427 pp. il. pors. apps. index, 
21/ n. 920 

See review, p. 443. 

Paul (St.). 

Smith (David), THe Lire anp LETTERS OF St. PAUL. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1919. 94 in. 720 pp. maps, app. 
indexes, 21/ n. 920 

See notice, p. 442. 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Hody (E. H.).. Wit ‘‘ THE Map 17TH” To Iraty. Allen & 
Unwin [1920]. 8} in. 160 pp. il. map, 10/6 n. 940.9 
See review, p. 448. 
Goldsmid (Cyril H.). Diary oF A Liaison OFFICER IN ITALY, 
1918. Williams & Norgate, 1920. 74 in. 186 pp. pors. 
il. map, index, 7/6 n. 940.9 
See review, p. 448. 
Soffici (A.). KopiLex. Florence, Vallecchi, 1919. 8 in. 
206 pp. paper, 3.50 lire. 940.9 
See review, p. 459. 
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